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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


In the list of the Ministry of France, as we gave it last week, there is 
a small correction to make,—Admiral de Rigny has refused the office 
of Marine Minister. No person has yet been appointed to fill the 
vacant secretaryship. M. de Berbis has been named, but if we may 
believe the Gazette de France, without reason. Several other candi- 
dates have been rumoured, apparently with equal foundation. The 
reasons for De Rigny’s refusal are variously assigned. The most sub- 
stantial is the alleged declaration of his uncle Baron Louis, who is 
hostile to the new Cabinet, that he would deprive him of every shilling 
of his immense fortune if he accepted office under Prince Polignac. 
There ts no great sacrifice in giving up to the prospect of forty thou- 
sand a-year the sweets of an office, that, from the rage of the Liberal 
party, De Rigny might reasonably conclude he could not long 
enjoy. It is not to be doubted, however, that the refusal of such 
aman to join the new Ministry cannot fail to injure it deeply. 
It is not only the subtraction of the weight which his talents and 
high character would have conferred, but his refusal indicates haste 
and inconsideration in the Premier, in recommending to the King a 
man of whose sentiments he was not assured. De Rigny, however, is 
said to be friendly to the change, although he will not personally profit 
by it; perhaps his ambition is fixed on something higher than the 

arine. The clamour against Bourmont, who had hitherto been the 
most unpopular man of the Cabinet, seems to have been in some de- 
gree stayed, not because the Constitutionalists have altered their opi- 
nions of him, hut because their wrath has been diverted into a new 
channel, by the appointment of M. Mangin to the Prefecture of Police. 
Yet if M. Mangin act up to his professions, we rather think that he 
will shame the prophetic anticipations of his enemies. The following 
is an extract from a circular to the various officers of the important 
department over which he is called to preside; and it appeays to us to 
indicate much sound sense, much good feeling, and admirable mode- 
ration. After announcing his appointment, he says— 

“It is from the bosom of the magistracy—from that of the first tribunal in 
the kingdom—that Icome. To insure the execution of the laws—to cause 
the rules to be respected—has been the study of my whole life. Thus it has 
been believed that there would be found—and, in fact, there will be found in 
me—a magistrate inimical to what is arbitrary. It is not enough that the police 
protects public order—it must also protect it by the means which the laws and 
the regulations have laid down; it must not only watch over the security of 
the citizens—it must also make them sensible of it. 

“know what honourable examples my predecessor leaves me; I adopt 
them. I desire to continue them; thus I shall maintain the order which he 
has established in the bureaux. You had his confidence—I give you mine. 
You all retain your employments—the situation of no one will be changed. 
I should be unhappy, gentlemen, if my coming into this office should affect the 
happiness of any one of you. 

_ ‘What I say to you is not mere matter of course; it is my thoughts—my 
intentions I declare to you. I shall follow frankly the line of my duties; I 
shall follow it with firmness. 


“‘T shall endeavour to secure myselffrom all error. If I mistake, warnings 
willnot be wanting : I shall profit by them from whatever quarter they may come. 
A useful warning loses nothing of its importance by being given us by an enemy ; 
an abuse ought not to be remedied with the less readiness because it has been 
pointed out in an offensive manner.” 

A few such declarations as the above from the members of the new 
Cabinet, and the fears of the Liberals will become the subject of 
laughter. Indeed, we cannot help thinking that they are even at this 
moment laying the foundation for the very evils which they deprecate. 
They ery “ wolf”—to use the illustration of the Times—so lustily when 
there is no apparent danger, that should the wolf unhappily come, no 
One will listen to their clamour. At the same time, we must still 
express our confidence that no wolf will come—that the Ministry will 
not attempt any inroad‘on the constitution, notwithstanding the heavy 
suspicions under which they labour. The Times indeed insinuates, 
that even Bourmont, the greatest bugaboo of the Parisians, owes his 


appointment to the interposition of a Liberal, If this were the case, 





the magnanimity of the patron was at least equal to his judgment. 
The point on which the Opposition journals still continue to insist, is 
the influence of England in bringing about the recent changes. Whe- 
ther they really believe what they assert, or merely urge this objection 
because it is a popular one—whether their heads or their hearts, their 
logic or their honesty, be at fault—we cannot determine. In either 
case, it is disappointing to find so very superior a journal as the Con- 
stitutionnel—which, compared with its contemporaries, is unquestion- 
ably the first of the first—it is disappointing to find such a journal, 
instead of endeavouring to rivet the links that bind France to England 
—the free to the free—running down the propitious connection, as one 
destructive of Gallic independence. 

The causes that led to the change of Ministry are attempted to be 
traced by a correspondent of the Times. The refusal of the late Mi- 
nistry to authorize the bull of the Pope, in those particulars in which 
it was opposed to the Gallican Church, is said to have been the origin 
of their disgrace. 

“ This conduct,” says the correspondent in question, “ excited the anger 
of the High Church party, who, infuriated, sought the King, and repre- 
sented to him that sach conduct was an attack upon religion itself,— 
an insult to the Pope;—that the Ministers thereby had placed themselves 
under the interdict of the Pope, and must be considered as excommuni- 
cated; and that consequently his Majesty could have no further intercourse 
with them. The King, alarmed and overcome by these menaces, which were 
strengthened by the solicitations and loud complaints of the old Ultra party, 
was induced to consent to the immediate dismissal of the French Administra- 
tion, and at once he sent for Prince Polignac to give him his orders for the 
formation of anew one. The order was instantly obeyed. Without any pre- 
vious communication Messieurs Portalis and Bourdeau were sent for to St. 
Cloud, On their arrival, the King announced to the former, that he desired 
to appoint him First President of the Court of Cassation, and as this charge 
was incompatible with that of Minister for Foreign Affairs, he expected he 
would resign that office. Mons. Portalis at once assented, with a low 
reverence ; and Mons. Bourdeau, as Garde des Sceaux, without any observa- 
tion being made to him, was ordered to sign the ordinance appointing Prince 
Polignac Minister for Foreign Affairs.” j 

This hypothesis, with its penny-a-line particularity, is no doubt welk 
calculated to insure the belief of those who have forgot that the Gal- 
lican Church has never acknowledged the power of the Pope to inter-: 
fere in its affairs ; coupled with the fact, that the new Ministry have in, 


’ 


no respect altered the orders of their predecessors respecting the said / 
bull and letter, although they were called to office for that special - 


purpose. 

i the mean time, although the Ministry do not use coups d'état to 
maintain themselves, they seem disposed to use the arm of the law ra- 
ther freely. The Journal des Debats has, it is said, been ordered to 
be prosecuted ; and a poor thing, called the Figaro, has been joined in 
this process of petty and always useless vengeance. Victor Hugo, who 
had a comedy ready for acting, has been refused permission to have it 
represented, though the refusal was softened by an offer of 6000 francs 
per annum, which the poet refused. Is there a small author in Britain 
would have done as much? In these matters the French are sublime 
compared avec nous autres Anglais. 

The Russian party in Paris have, or think they have, lost ground by 
the elevation of M. de Polignac. M. Pozzo di Borgo has hitherto led 
the politics of the French Cabinet as he pleased. Perhaps, in our ig- 
norance of the complicated intrigues of Paris, we are giving more credit 
to the independence of journalists and poets than we ought to do: 
the clamour and crowing that the Opposition display may result from 
the influence of the same application which is shrewdly suspected 
to have opened the gates of Varna, if not of Silistria, and to have 
levelled the rocks of the Balkan as effectually as the vinegar of Hannibal 
burst the granite of the Alps. 


The war in the East has become a secondary consideration since the 
war of journalisme was declared against the French Ministers. Its 
effects, however, are likely to be more deeply felt, though less may be 


said about it. General Diebitsch has finally succeeded, by a series of | 


masterly manceuvres, in passing the great barrier of Turkey, and has 
established himself securely on the south side of the ridge of the Bal- 
kan. On the 26th July his head-quarters were at Aidos; and Mis- 
sivri, Ahioglu, (we use Arrowsmith’s nomenclature,) and Bourgas, 
were in the possession of his troops, and those of Roth and Rudiger, 
Siseboli the Russians have, it will be recollected, held for some time 
past. The people of the country are described as Christians, and as 
well-disposed towards the invaders. 
feated the Turks in the neighbourhood of Erzeroum; taken four 
Pachas, and about four thousand men ; and lastly, taken the strongly- 
situated and strongly-fortified and garrisoned city of Erzeroum itself. 
It is said to have fallen on the 9th. Trebezond is also said to have 
fallen into his hands, but this wants confirmation. ° 


Mr. Russell, in his ingenious Tour through Germany, was, we be- 
lieve, the first who from the evidence of facts demonstrated the ill- 
founded nature of the bitter attacks on the Kingof Prussia, in which 
the political journals for several years subsequent to the peace indulged, 


In Asia, Paskowitsch has de- « 
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in consequence of the alleged breach of his promise to grant a consti- 
tution to his subjects. We have this week seen a gentleman of high in- 
telligence and just reputation in letters, who returned from Berlin but 
the other day, and we have his authority for saying that the political 
improvements noticed by Mr. Russell have been carried forward in 
the most satisfactory and beneficial manner. Were any additional proof 
wanting that Prussia is beginning to assume a conspicuous place 
among the free nations of Europe, it would be supplied by the following 
notice, which we have great pleasure in transcribing. 

“Berin, August 11.—In accordance with the earlier measures of the 
Government, having for object to accustom the people to tuke more part in 
public affairs, a Cabinet order has been issued sometime since, granting per- 
mission to all towns having a population of ten thousand souls, and to several 
church communities, to call public meetings of their citizens or members, to 
take counsel upon their public interests, and to publish their resolutions in 
the journals, or from the pulpit.” 

The latest news from Portugal indicates something like the approach 
of a reign of more moderation than Miguel has for months past been 
accustomed to exercise. Some prisoners at Oporto, instead of being 
hanged, have been banished to Africa. Marquis Palmella, and the 
other parties in the Oporto expedition, have been ordered to be tried 
in absence,—with a view, of course, to the confiscation of any property 
they possess in Portugal. Despotism isa dull affair—it is all whzp on 
one side, and all suffer on the other; there is no alternation even of 
mischief. Miguel and his kingdom are a dore, and will continue so 
as long as they are united. 


Buenos Ayres is still in a very pitiable condition. Lavalle and his 
party are completely hemmed in by the armies of Santa Fé and the 

ontoneros. The quarrel with the French commander is made up, 
and the vessels that had been seized are restored. 

Colombia, by the last advices, is comparatively speaking quiet. The 
machinations of Santander have been effectually put down. He has 
been sent to Porto Cabello, to his old enemy Paez. Mr. Miller, an 
Englishman who had been charged at Carthagena with alloying gold, 
and condemned to death in consequence, has been pardoned by Bolivar, 
at the instance of Mr. Wall the British consul. 

The expedition against Mexico sailed from the Havannah on the 5th 
ult. The arrivals from America of yesterday contain two proclama- 
tions of Baradas, the commander-in-chief, on the occasion. We should 
not be surprised if he were at the first successful ; but anything like 
the permanent restoration of Spanish authority in America is the most 
ridiculous of all expectations. 


. Lord Amherst, according to the last arrivals from India, has deter- 
ined that the government shall be ambulatory as well as himself. 

hen he goes to the upper provinces the government is to go with 
i These arrivals contain the following important and gratifying 
Numation, to the Calcutta merchants, of the extension of the privileges 
recently granted to holders of coffee-plantations. We shall have more 


relaxations by and by. 

« Gentlemen,—I am directed by the Governor-General in Council to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letter of the 28th ult., and to inform you that his Lordship in Council 
has resolved that the resolution of the 7th of May, 1824, shall no longer be confined to 
lands required for coffee-plantations ; but that the same principle shall be applied to all 
cases, in which Europeans may desire to occupy lands for the cultivation of indigo or 
other agricultural purposes. 

‘© 24. His Lordship in Council has further resolved, that the 19th, 20th, and 21st sec- 
tions of the abovementioned resolution shall be rescinded. 

«3d. The rules contained in regulation 38, 1793, and other corresponding regulations, 
requiring only that before Europeans occupy lands they shall obtain the permission of 
Government, no new enactment appears to be necessary; and his Lordship in Council 
considers it to be advisable to postpone any measure of that nature until the exigencies 
of the case shall be practically developed. In the mean time, the above resolution will 
sufficiently define the conditions on which the required permission is to be granted, 
“Tam, gentlemen, your most obedient servant, 

“ Hott MACKENZIE, Sec. to the Government.” 







(Signed) 
Council Chamber, Feb. 17, 1829.” 





Another sweep of the unhappy Whites in that sink of pestilence, 
Sierra Leone, has taken place. Mr. K. Macauley and twenty others, 
almost all of them old settlers, and hardened, as it was supposed, to 
the deadly influence of the climate, had perished within a few weeks 

revious to the date of the last despatches (on the 10th of May) from 
ajor Ricketts, the Governor. We thought Mr. Hume had promised 
to investigate the case of this terrible’settlement. The expense of it 
has been beyond calculation heavy, but the destruction of human life 
has been heavier tenfold. The financier, but much more the philan- 
thropist, is deeply interested in its abandonment. 





A dinner was given to Mr. O'Connell at Limerick on Wednesday 
se’nnight ; when the orator declared his intention of bringing under 
‘the notice of Parliament the charge of Judge Jebb to the Grand Jury 
of Armagh. The Judge laid down that Orange processions were 
legal, inasmuch as they were celebrations of a legal event. Of the 
truth of this doctrine, there is little doubt; but, looking to the spirit 
in which it was received by the Orange newspapers, its prudence may 
perhaps be disputed. 

The Assizes of Ireland have hitherto brought out very little to clear 
up the state of parties there. It is said to be the intention of Govern- 
ment to allow, if possible, the great factions to settle down without 
interference,—attributing, and justly we think, the recent disturbances 
in the North to the irritation of the one side at their unexpected over- 
throw, and the exultation of the other at their equally unexpected 
elevation, and deeming the influence of time the best remedy for both. 
‘There can be no doubt, that if Ministers do really act impartially by 

the Catholics and Orangemen, that the latter must soon be reduced to 
silence. Lord Rossmore would fain persuade the Government that 


<tc, 
Tue Pirates AND THE Press.—The Jamaica papers express in very stro 

terms their sense of the alleged neglect of Admiral Fleming in not giving safie 
cient protection to the shipping against the swarms of pirates who prosecute their 
trade of plunder in the West Indies, and off the Spanish Main more especially, 
under cover of the flag of one or other of the ex-Spanish colonies. The follow. 
ing deprecatory letter from Admiral Fleming to the editors of the Jamaica pa < 
has been called forth by these remarks. sin 


“* His Majesty’s Ship Barham, Curacoa, June 5 1829 

“ Gentlemen—As paragraphs frequently appear in the different newspapers under y 3 
directions respecting piracies said to have been committed in the adjacent seas man v of 
which reports might be supposed, from the manner in which they are given to id zs 
been communicated by officers of his Majesty’s ships, or by passengers brought ote 
island of Jamaica in them, and which is particularly the case in the Cowrant of th by 
of March, the Chronicle of the 10th, and the Royal Gazette from the 7th to the Lith = 
that month; and as no information is ever withheld by me which it is in my power 4 
afford, and I am Certain all the officers under my orders are equally willing to follow the 
same line of conduct, I request you will be pleased to inform the senior officer of P “ 
Royal, or the officer in charge at the Pen, when you receive any accounts of piracieg od 

“TI do not make this request to prevent your drawing such comparisons as you ms 
think proper of the energy of my predecessor, but merely in the hone of preventing = 
necessary alarm, which is frequently occasioned by, and often the work of, speculators 
** The senior officer at Port Royal will communicate to you all the information Th es 
respecting the affair of the Mayflower off the Caymanas, should you think it 
lay it before the public. I am, gentlemen, your most obedient humble servant 
“To the Editors of the Jamaica Newspapers.” 


ave 
proper to 
“C,. E, FLEMING, Vice-Admiral.” 

East Inp1a Jupces.—The following is a copy of the decision of his Majesty in 
Council, on the subject of the important question lately argued before the Pay 
Council, between the Judges of the Supreme Court of Bombay and the Govern. 
ment of that Presidency :—*‘ That the writs of habeas corpus were improperly 
issued in the two cases referred to in the petition of Sir J.P. Grant. That the 
Supreme Court has no power or authority to issde a writ of habeas corpus, except 
when directed either to a person resident within those local limits wherein such 
court has a general jurisdiction, or to a person out of such local limits, who js 
personally subject to the civil and criminal jurisdiction of the Supreme Court 
That the Supreme Court has no power or authority to issue a writ of habeas corpus 
to the gaoler or officer of a native court as such officer, the Supreme Court havine 
no power to discharge persons imprisoned under the authority of a native court, 
That the Supreme.Court is bound to notice the jurisdiction of the native cout, 
without having the same specially set forth in the return to a writ of habeas 
corpus,” 2 

Tue Encitsu Comeprans tn France.—lIll-used in every respect, and hooted 
every evening by an implacable cabal, the English comedians had their closine 
night on Monday last, and are now returning to cross the Strait, pursued by the 
hisses which will a little later follow the Prince de Polignac. This new company 
was a wretched one, we must admit; but the reception we gave them was gross 
and cruel. Happily, however, the cabal of which these unfortunate players are 
the victims, is the work of a gentleman who arrived express from London for 
this courageous and honourable purpose.* There, then, is French hospitality 
abused to gratify the rage of John Bull. We do, however, beg of him to send us 
for the future performers who will ill-use Shakspeare and Rowe a little less, — 
Constitutionned, 

* Some foolish admirer of Miss Smithson, who is reported to have signalized himself 
by hissing her supposed rival, Mrs. West, so outrageously that the police took him into 
custody. 

Royat Marrrace.—The marriage of the Emperor of Brazil was celebrated at 
Munich on the 2d inst. The union was blessed by the Papal Nuncio, in the 
absence of the Archbishop of Munich, The young Empress left that city on 
the 4th, on her way to Manheim. She travels under the name of the Duchess 
of Santa Cruz. Prince Augustus, the Empress’s brother, accompanies her, and 
will go with her to Rio Janeiro. The Marquis de Barbacena left Munich on the 
4th, and is now in London, to prepare the departure of the young Queen Donna 
Maria de Gloria, who, according to her father’s orders, will embark at Ports- 
mouth in a steam-vessel, and proceed with the Marquis to Ostend, from whence 
she will accompany her mother-in-law to Brazil—Dai/y Papers. 








THE MONEY MARKET. 


Srock ExcHANGE, SATURDAY Morning, ELEVEN o’CLock.—Our market 
presents now a very different appearance from that of Friday and Saturday 
last. The alarm which then prevailed has now entirely subsided; and many 
of the parties who were then so anxiously selling stock at low prices, have 
since been as eagerly buying it back at high prices. We spoke last week of 
our City politicians being seldom long-sighted, and the transactions of this 
week afford ample corroborations of that opinion. If there were grounds of 
alarm then, they are not removed now. But it is useless to reason on such a 
subject. Most of our speculators may be compared to a flock of sheep,—if 
one sheep leaps the wall, the rest follow; if one speculator begins to sell or 
to buy, his example is speedily followed. 

As the heavy Stocks were not much influenced by the fall in Consols, 
neither have they since risen in the same proportion, but are now higher, 
and in fact nearly as high as ever. On Monday, Consols opened at 873 to 4, 
and were soon done at 88. On Tuesday, they relapsed to 873 ; from which 
price they have since gradually, and with very slight fluctuations, advanced 
to 88%. ‘They have been done this morning, indeed, at 89; but at this mo- 
ment 884 is the nearest price. 

Money is still as abundant as ever. 

The Continental Bonds have recovered with Consols, and Russian have 
touched 1017. The South American Bonds are in statu quo; and in Shares 
the only fluctuations have been in those of the Brazil Mining Association, 
which from 751. fell during the week to 62I., but have again recovered nearly 
their former ground, 

Haxr-past TWELVE.—Not much doing. Consols for Account 88% sellers. 

BRITISH FUNDS, Chilian, 6 per Cent. 16 17 
Bank Stock, div.8 per Cent. 217 Colombian, 153 163 
3 per Cent. Reduced, 898 Ditto, 1824, 6 per Cent. 
4 per Cent. Consols, 833 % Danish, 3 per Cent. 69§ 70 
34 per Cent. 1318, French 5 per Cents. 
34 per Cent. Reduced, 98% 99 983 Ditto 3 per Cents, 
New 4 per Cents. 1822, 102% 103 1023 Greek 5 per Cent. 124 134 
4 per Cents, 1826, Mexican, 6 per Oent. 174 18 
Long Annuities, (which expire 5th Jan. ; Neapolitan, 5 per Cent, 

1860) 20 1-16th 20 Peruvian, 6 per Cent. 10 11 
India Stock, div. 104 per Cent. 2214 Portuguese, 5 per Cent. 443 443 
South Sea Stock, div. 33 per Cent. Prussian, 

India Bonds, (4 per Cent. until March, | Russian, 1013 1012 

1829, thereafter3 per Cent.) 57 58 | Spanish, 83 84 
Exchequer Bills, (interest 2d. per cent. | SHARES. 

per diem,) 71 79 | Anglo-Mexican, 25/. 27/. 10s. 

Consols for Account 89 88} % Brazilian, Imperial, 71/. 731. 
FOREIGN FUNDS. Real del Monte, 63/. 671. 

Austrian Bonds, 5 per cent. Bolanos, 249, 2501, 

Brazilian Bonds, 5 per cent. 58} 583 Colombian, 2/. 10s. 32, 





very strong measures are required to preserve the peace of Ireland, but 
we do not deem his Lordship a very high authority, 


Buenos Ayres, 6 per Cent, 20 21 United Mexican, 11d, 111, 108 
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Tur Courr.—The King held a Court on Monday, at Windsor Castle. His 
Majesty and suite left the Royal Lodge in Windsor Park about two o clock, es- 
corted by a detachment of the Royal Horse Guards, and proceeded to the Palace 
by the Long Walk, which was thronged with spectators, who cheered the King 
as he passed. The Court was attended by the Lord Chancellor, the Lord Presi- 
dent of the Council, the First Lord of the Treasury, and the other Cabinet Minis- 
ters. The King then held a Privy Council, when Parliament was further pro- 
rogued from the 20th of August to the 15th of October next. The Duke of Wel- 
lington and the Earl of Aberdeen remained to dinner, 

There never have been so few parties at the Royal Cottage as during the present 
season. With the exception of Lord and Lady Strathaven, Lord and Lady 
Mountcharles, and Lord and Lady Maryborough, there has been scarcely a visitor 
beyoud the wswal and unvarying cortege of the Court. Even the Duke of 
Chartres’s visit occasioned few additional invitations—Morning Chronicle. 

The anniversary of the birth of the Duke of Clarence occurred, and was cele- 
brated, yesterday, when his Royal Highness entered upon his sixty-fifth year, 
His Royal Highness received visits in the course of the day from several members 
of the Royal Family, who came to Bushy to congratulate their relative. Among 
them were the Duke and Duchess of Cumberland, the Princess Augusta, and the 
Duchess of Gloucester. Most of the nobility and gentry residing in the neigh- 
pourhood of Bushy called to make inquiries after his Royal Highness. The Duke 
and Duchess gave a grand dinner in the evening to a numerous party, 

The birth-day of the Duchess of Kent was on Monday. Her Royal Highness 
is now turned of forty-three. 

The Duke and Duchess of Cumberland entertained the Prussian Minister and a 
select party to dinner on Sunday at St. James’s Palace, 

The household of Queen Donna Maria of Portugal have received intimations 
that their services will not be required after the 30th of the present month; at 
which period the Queen is expected to leave this country, and return to her 
father, in company with her intended mother-in-law. 

The Prince of Saxe Cobourg arrived in Brussels on Monday from London. He 
will return, it is said, when his health is restored. 

It is pretty generally credited by those who possess the best information on such 
subjects, that the office of Commander-in-Chief will be given to his Royal High- 
ness the Duke of Cumberland.— Morning Journad. 

The same journal, tired of predicting the dismissal of Mr. Peel, now beseeches 
that Minister to retire, of his own free.will, to save its credit. 

The Morning Chronicle hints that Mr. Courtnay, the Clerk of the House of 
Lords, is likely to be the new Judge. 

The Master of the Rolls, who is now at Worthing, is so far recovered as to be 
able to take exercise on horseback. 

Princess Polignac, accompanied by her children, left Portland-place on Wed- 
nesday, in two carriages and four, to join the Prince at Paris. A great con- 
course of people had assembled before the house of the embassy to witness her 
departure. The Princess appeared much moved in taking leave of the persons 
composing her household, whom she leaves behind. —Cowrier. 

Great preparations are making at Adingbourne for the approaching nuptials of 
Lord Andover with Miss Isabella, second daughter of Lady Henry Howard, and 
niece of the Duke of Norfolk. 

Lord Eldon has gone with his gun and Lady Eldon to shooting-quarters. His 
Lordship remained so long in town only that he might welcome the consort of 
the Duke of Cumberland. 

Egham races take place on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday next, and pro- 
mise first-rate sport. The King is expected to be present each day, his favourite 
mare Fleur-de-lis being engaged. 

A house of some note stopped payment yesterday, whose connexions are chiefly 
with the Mauritius, Its outstanding engagements are about 45,0002. ; a liability 
which would have been thought small at many former periods, but in the gene- 
rally contracted state of trade, is thought considerable enough to occupy a good 
deal of attention. The house was originally confined in its business to the 
Mauritius, but was led to form an establishment in London by the favourable 
prospects that were presumed to present themselves on the admission of East 
India sugars on better terms into the home market—Times, Saturday. [We 
believe we violate no confidence or delicacy in stating that the house alluded to is 
that of Saunders, Brothers. ] 

An application is likely to be made to the Lord Chancellor, by the Solicitor- 
General, in consequence of a gentleman named Johnson having called upon him 
to retract an assertion which he had made professionally in a case some months ago. 
He had forgotten all the circumstances, but he proved that he had only spoken 
from his instructions, Under these circumstances, he refused to apologize, and in 
consequence Mr. Johnson addressed a letter to him on Friday, which contained 
these expressions—* Your conduct throughout sufficiently shows that you are 
destitute of the feelings of a gentleman and a man of honour; and 1 am now only 
withheld, by the respect which is due to myself, from inflicting upon you that 
personal chastisement which you so richly deserve.” 

Mr. Huskisson has been well received by his constituents at Liverpool. 

Sir Harcourt Lees is making a tour of inspection in the manufacturing districts. 

Mr. Herwood, naval architect at Pembroke, has presented a model to the Navy 
Board for constructing ships without beams, by having the decks laid across, and 
of a greater thickness, instead of being laid fore and aft, 

We understand that the Court-martial on Captain Dickenson is expected to 
produce some disclosures equally extraordinary and lamentable. The facts to 
which we allude are of so delicate a nature, that we cannot, until the evidence has 
been given, describe them more minutely ; but we venture to say they are with- 

out precedent among naval men.— Brighton Gazette. 

_ The inhabitants of the parish of St. Martin’s have had a meeting, to assert the 
right of the inhabitants at large to assemble iu vestry, to impose rates, to elect 
parish officers, and to get rid of the select vestry by the appointment of a respon- 
sible committee in its stead. All this, of course, the said inhabitants agreed to do. 

Moved by the numerous complaints which have been made of the velocity with 
which steam-vessels pass along the Thames, the Lord Mayor has issued a notice 
directing that all vessels bound up the river, upon arriving off the east wing of 
Greenwich Hospital, shall reduce the steam so as not to pass through the water 
With a flood-tide at a rate beyond four miles per hour, or against the ebb-tide at 
arate beyond six miles per hour, until their arrival abreast the Limehouse en- 
trance of the West India Docks; and that from thence to their moorings, they 
do reduce the steam so as not to pass through the water with a flood-tide at a 
rate beyond three miles per hour, or against the ebb-tide at a rate beyond five 
miles per hour, Similar regulations are also to be observed upon their outward 
bound voyages, 

One of the Hamburgh steam-packets was seized on Thursday, by the Custom- 
house-officers, on account of parcels of ssnuggled silk goods, ribbons, and tea, 
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Street-preaching is carried on to an incredible exteut in the vicinity of London. 
On Sunday last a fertile subject presented itself for peripatetic eloquence, in the 
fair to be holden on Camberwell-green. Hand-bills were distributed in the 
neighbourhood, containing a solemn remonstrance against attending this place of 
ungodly revelry; and urging the faithful, and those who were balancing between 
good and evil, to avoid giving encouragement by their presence to such wicked- 
ness. The following speech was uttered by one of these preachers, on Sunday 
last, in the Camberwell-road, with a dramatic effect that was irresistible :—“ Now, 
my dear hearers, I'll suppose that one of you—I don’t care whether it is a man 
or a woman, girl or boy, was thinking of going to Camberwell Fair—mind it’s 
the Devil that’s driving yon to it, and be whispers in your ear, ‘ Tom or Mary,’ 
as the case may be, * won’t you go to the fair?’ An Angel on the other side 
answers, * no, you must not—‘tis a bad place for wicked people, and you must 
not think on sick a thing’ ‘What!’ asks the Devil, ‘you won’t have a glass, 
or the like of that?” ‘ You must not’ says the Angel again, who cocks his ear, 
and hears all that the enemy of mankind is saying to poor Tom. The Devil says, 
‘Come, come, my poor fellow, you have been working hard all the week, come 
along, you fool, and have a lark’ The Angel says, ‘ You are a lost man, Thomas, 
if you go. There’s a good fellow—go home, and read your Bible, or an in- 
structive Tract” Then the Devil says, ‘ Come along, my heart of oak. There’s 
fine music—come and see the wild beasts, and Miss Saunders. They will do you 
no harm. ‘ Mind, my dear hearers,’ added the Preacher, ‘ cunning Satan is doing 
all he can to make you go; do you mind his arts and his wiles about the wild 
beasts, and Miss Saunders, and all them kind of things that they show at the fairs ? 
To be sure there’s no harm in looking at these creaturs, if you do no more, but 
you wil/do more; andI say, my dear hearers, stay at home, for God's sake!” 

In the villages around Maidstone, bills have been distributed, announcing the 
destruction of the earth by flood and fire. The event was to have taken place on 
Friday last. It is impossible to describe the sensation this stupid prediction cre- 
ated amongst the country people, many of whom placed a firm belief in it ; and 
actually offered up prayers for their preservation on that particular day.— Kentish 
Chronicle. 

On Thursday evening, the neighbourhood of Brompton and Chelsea was , 
astonished by the novel and imposing appearance of an immense Montgolfier 
balloon, tastefully constructed of differently coloured paper, and gracefully orna- 
mented with ribbons, which arose majestically to an immense altitude, and 
ultimately descended near Kennington. We understand it was sent off from a 
mansion at Old Brompton, and was one of the manifestations of joy expressed 
upon the occasion of the birth-day of a distinguished member of a family residing 
in that district. The festivities of the day were concluded by a display of fire-works. 

Tue Harvesr.—Without departing from the general opinion which we ex- 
pressed two weeks ago on the subject of the harvest, we are willing, on the testi- 
mony of the country journals, to suppose that the weather has been less unpropi- 
tious in many quarters than in the neighbourhood of London. Sanguine hopes 
are entertained that the harvest will yet prove good, ¢f the rain hold off. There 
is not much appearance of settled weather at present, but we hope for the best. 

Game.—tThere is but one opinion in the country on this subject. The par- 
tridges are numerous and strong, and so are the grouse; though the latter are 
wild, a proof that the hatching season has been early over. This speaks better 
weather in the North than we had previously calculated on, 


Recorper’s Rerorr.—At the close of the Privy Council on Monday, the Re- 
corder of London was introduced, and made his report of the nine convicts capi- 
tally convicted at the Old Bailey during the last Sessions, when the law was or- 
dered to take its course on James Brown a/ias King for a burglary. The other 
convicts were respited during his Majesty’s pleasure. 

Fremate Swinpiexs.—An old woman, who on this occasion gave the name o 
Mary Johnson, but who is known to pass by a variety of names, and another fe- 
male, who acts the part of the old lady’s servant, were charged at Marlborough 
Street Office, on Monday, with obtaining goods from tradespeople ina fraudulent 
manner. It appears, that the servant, or the old dame herself, goes to the house 
of some person in one of the fashionable streets at the west end of the town who 
lets lodgings, and hires a suite of apartments for an elderly lady of fortune, who is 
just arrived in town, and of which possession is immediately taken by the pair. 
They then set about ordering in goods of all descriptions from the surrounding 
tradespeople, who do not hesitate to supply a lady occupying such respectable 
lodgings. No sooner are the wines, brandy, tea, sugar, cheese, &c. delivered, than 
they are quickly conveyed away again from the lodgings by the two prisoners, 
who are regularly harnessed with a convenience for the purpose. This conve- 
nience consists of a large sack made to buckle round the waist, and reaching 
almost to the heels like a petticoat, which each wears behind; and even when 
filled, it is but little observed in this position under acloak or other loose covering. 
In this sack they stow away the goods, and carry them off to some depot either 
for sale or their own use; and having thus got all away, they decamp from the 
lodgings. On the present occasion, the prisoners took up their abode at the 
house of Mr. Swaile, in Clifford-street, Bond-street, where they hired apartments 
on Saturday last. The old dame told Mr. Swaile that she had just arrived in 
town from the neighbourhood of Heston, where she had a country-house, and that 
she would stop in his lodgings for some weeks, as she had business to transact in 
London ; but in the course of the same day, the suspicions of Mr. Swaile were 
excited by the quantity and variety of goods that were coming in from all sorts of 
tradespeople, and the frequency with which both the mistress and the maid went 
in and out of the house without any apparent business. He first ascertained from 
a neighbour, that there was no Mrs. Jobnson at Heston. He then kept a sharp 
eye upon his lodgers, and observed, that when either of them went out of the 
house, there appeared rather an unnatural protuberance upon their persons be- 
hind, which led him to watch an opportunity of feeling the bulk as they went 
through the passage; when, whatshould he chance to lay hold on but the neck of 
a wine-bottle: and his worst suspicions being thus confirmed, he immediately 
sent for aconstable, and gave both the mistress and maid into custody. After an 
adequate examination, they were committed for want of bail. 

‘Forcinc on THE CusromHouse.—The case of a young man charged with forg- 
ing a bill of 17907. on the Customhouse was yesterday gone into at great length, 
beorfe Sir Richard Birnie. No fewer than twenty-three witnesses were exa- 
mined, The utmost privacy was observed, as some of the parties suspected are 
still atlarge. Jones, the person in custody, is described as a nephew of one of 
the Commissioners ; we hear he has been committed. 

CriminaL AssAutt.—A very serious assault case has been for some days in 
discussion at Worship-street. ‘The parties were Miss Damenbergen, daughter of 
a foreign merchant, aud Henry Jarvis,a mechanic. From an attempt on the part 
of the mother of the young lady to effect an arrangement with the prisoner’s rela- 
tives, the Magistrates were inclined to doubt how far a charge of felony could be 
brought home to him, and held him to bail, in consequence, for the misdemeanour 
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Mr. Peew’s Grear-coat.—Mr. Peel seems to be considered, among those who 
live by their wits, as game which every rogue has a right to have a pluck at. 
Yesterday a fellow named Taylor was brought before Sir Richard Birnie for steal- 
ing the Secretary’s great-coat from the carriage which stood in waiting to convey 
him to the Court at Windsor. The coat ‘* lay in his way, and he found it,” accord- 
ing to his account. He was sent to the Sessions. 

Sreatine or Sramrs.—A robbery of stamps to the amount of 1550/. took 

lace about four weeks ago. The thief some time afterwards offered them to Mr. 

alch, of Great Ormond.-street, for 3007; and on Mr. Balch’s information, he 
was arrested. The case was heard yesterday at Bow-street, when the prisoner 
was fully committed. 

Means or Livinc.—A miserable looking fellow was charged with obtaining 
six-penny worth of oysters without the means of paying for them. The prisoner 
admitted the chargé, and said that he had no other means of supporting himself, 
and he should therefore continue to pursue the same line of conduct. Mr. Roe 
asked him why he did not apply to the parish ? Prisoner— Because I can live 
better without it.” He was committed in default of bail. 

Rapica. Assautt.—William, John, and Richard Cobbett, sons of William 
Cobbett, the political writer, were on Monday bound over at Bow-street to 
answer at the Sessions for the attack on the person of Mr. Ffrench the barrister, 
mentioned in our last paper. The assault was admitted; but one of the defend- 
ants said that the provocation was almost too dreadful to be named, 

Murper ANp Suicipe.—A very horrible case, precisely analogous to that of the 
female who murdered herself aud child in the tap of the “ Bull,’ Holborn, oc- 
curred on Monday at the “ Tat and Feathers,” Blackfriars-road. The name of 
the unhappy maniac was Sadler: she was also mistress of the public-house—her 
infant was three months old only. There seems little doubt that the details of 
the former case, given in all their coarse and revolting minuteness by the Daily 
Journals, operating on a highly nervous mind, produced this lamentable result. 

A few days ago, during the preaching of a charity sermon at a church near 
Newington, seven robberies were effected. 

On Saturday morning the 8th instant, about half-past two o’clock, three men 
got into the yard of Mr. Wilmot, currier, of Kirkby, Nottinghamshire ; and his 
daughter, a young woman about twenty-one years of age, hearing a noise, went 
out, and:raw one of the men mount the brown pony; she immediately returned 
into the house to alarm her father, who was in bed, and, taking the dog with her, 
went in pursuit down the gang road. On getting near, she encouraged the dog, 
who set on the man, so that he speedily dismounted ; and the three cowards gave 
up their prize to the heroine and her dog, and they were coming back in triumph 
when met by Mr. Wilmot, three quarters of a mile from his own house !—Boston 
Gazette, 

Rospery or tHE St. Neor’s Bank.—On Tuesday, a long and most interesting 
examination of Thomas Hollinshead, adias Bugly, took place at the Town-hall of 
Huntingdon. The bank at St. Neot’s was broken open and robbed of between 
6002. and 700/,some time ago. Mr. Gates, the solicitor to the committee of 
bankers, sent off the most active members of the police to scout after the persons 
suspected. For some time it was supposed that the thieves had escaped, and the 
search was believed to have been relaxed, if not abandoned altogether. There 
was, however, a mistake here : Hollinshead was apprehended about a fortnight 
ago, and sent from the Mansionhouse, where he underwent a private examination, 
to the place in which the robbery was committed. As some other persons who 
have not yet been laid hold of were concerned in the plunder, it has been thought 
necessary to suppress the particulars of the examination, which lasted a consider- 
able time. The Magistrates, without hesitation, committed the prisoner for trial. 

In the Consistorial Court, Dublin, a criminal suit against the Rev. William 
Hughes, which was instituted in this Court in 1825, was lately decided. The defend- 
ant, it appears, was incumbent of the united parishes of Kellinick and Maglass, 
county Wexford; and the charges were blasphemy, habitual profaneness of fan- 
guage in cursing and swearing, and drunkenness, lewd, immoral, and depraved 
gy The Court was occupied several days with the investigation ; and after 

earing a great deal of evidence, the Archbishop decided, that though the testi- 

mony did not warrant a conviction of the impugnant, yet that even on his own 
showing there was ample ground for his reprehension, and therefore dismissed the 
suit without costs. 













ArtstocraticAL OppreEssion.—A curious case was tried at the Leicester As- 
sizes last week, in which the Rev. Mr. Trimmer, rector of Buckminster, was 
plaintiff, and Lord Huntingtower defendant. It appeared that the previous incum- 
bent of Buckminster did not reside in the rectory; and it was hinted to Mr. 

{ Trimmer on his induction, that it would be’ well, if he valued his comfort, to 
» follow his example. Mr. Trimmer did not feel inclined to yield to the advice 
given him ; on the contrary, he took possession of the house, and determined to 
keep it. _ The first overt act of offence to the noble Lord, consisted in certain 
firings of pistols, in the rear of the parsonage, by two young gentlemen, pupils of 
Mr. Trimmer. Lord Huntingtower swore he would drive out the parson; and he 
immediately set about it, in rather a whimsical though very offensive way. The 
parish pound was dug up by his direction, and placed close to Mr. Trimmer’s 
|} house ; and by way of augmenting the noise and nuisance, a jackass, and after- 
\ wards a stallion, were added to the parish bull; and in the evening, when the 
{ quadrupeds were at rest, pipes and beggars were procured in order to pro- 
| long the annoyance through the night. Lord Huntingtower was in the habit 
' of visiting the pound, and marking the effects of his operations. Mr. Trim- 
| mer, on his side, endeavoured to drive off his antagonist, by beating tongs 
fqand shovels and pans under his nose as he sat in his carriage (his Lordship is 
e)—but to no purpose; it only augmented his ire) A room was fitted up in 
the neighbourhood, and @ notorious womati was placed in it, and allurements were 
held out to the boys to visit ber by the peer himself. He wrote also under a 
feigned name to the mother of one of the pupils, ‘and the consequence was that 
he was withdrawn. What rendered all these doings more atrocious, was the 
circumstance of Mr. Trimmer being married to an amiable lady, who could not 
open her window nor leave her own house lest she should be saluted by abomina- 
tions of his Lordship’s contrivance. The facts were ¢learly proved, and the Jury 
gave Mr. Trimmer 2000/. damages, being the whole sum claimed by the plaintiff. 
The reverend gentleman is grandson of Mrs. Trimmer of good-little-book notoriety. 
Tue Westmeatn Cause.—We understand that this long and interesting suit 
has at length been brought to a conclusion by the decision of the King and 
Council, on the appeal of Lord Westmeath against the decree of the High Court 
of Delegates, His Majesty and Council confirmed this decree of the Delegates, 
by which Lady Westmeath has obtained separation, and separate maintenance, 
pursuant to the terms of her deed of separation — Westmeath Journal. 

Stace Coacn Liasriiry.—At the Shrewsbury Assizes, the proprietors of the 

Hereford mail were found liable in 1752. damages to Bernardo Moro, a young 
Spaniard, in the service of Mr. Gerard Watson the barrister, who was grievously 





































4th of August last year. The coach was overloaded with luggage on the top. 
and the upsetting was occasioned by a vicious horse, which on being saddled, be. 
cameso unmanageable that Broome, one of the proprietors, exclaimed, “Damn 
his eyes, put himin the mail!” This sage counsel was followed. 

A Bab Witt.—At*the York Assizes, last week, Dr. Turnbull, a physician at 
Hull, who is reputed to be very fortunate in bequests fromihis dying patients 
failed in proving a sufficient execution of the will of Mr. Stephenson at Beverley, 
under which the doctor would have inherited considerable property, that the rela. 
tions of the deceased conceived they hada better rightto. It appears that the wit. 
nesses signed before Mr. Stephenson, whose subscription they attested. This trial 
excited great interest; Sir James Scarlett, Mr. Alderson, and Me. Patteson, were 
on the one side, Mr. Brougham, Mr. Pollock, and Mr. Coltman, on the other; and 
the Archbishop of York sat on the bench with the Judge, Mr. Justice Bayley, 


Executions ror Murper.—Kezia Wescombe and Richard Quaintance, tried 
at the Exeter Assizes last week, were hanged at Exeter on Monday, the former as 
principal and the latter as accessory in the poisoning of the husband of Wes. 
combe. A criminal connexion, as is usual in such cases, subsisted between the 
culprits ; and so determined were they to come together lawfully, that repeated 
attempts had been made to poison Quaintance’s wife also; and she is still suffer. 
ing from the last of them. There was nothing in the case to interest. The par 
ties were brutally ignorant, and obstinately wicked. The murder was clearly 
proved, and acknowledged by both. 

Another case of poisoning was tried last week at Norwich, and the guilty party 
was executed also on Monday. His name was Stratford, a man in respectable 
business as a blacksmith in that city, and having, like Quaintance, a wife and 
family. He had an illicit connexion with a worhan named Briggs, the wife of a 
miserable pauper, an inmate of the parish workhouse, and she proved with 
child. Dreading the exposure, he determined to,have poison administered to the 
wretched husband,—though how his dying any more than his living was to benefit 
the murderer, was not shown on the trial. The poison was mixed with flour, and 
delivered as for Briggs by Stratford himself; but by mistake was made into a 
pudding, and eaten by a man named Burgess, who died in consequence. The 
guilt of Stratford was clearly proved ; and he confessed the whole particulars of 
his offence subsequent to his condemnation. He attributed his first falling into 
criminal courses to his perusing the 4ge of Reason! He died very penitently, 
and seems on the whole not to have been so depraved a person as murderers 
usually are. His father, a man of ninety, is still living. 

Lamsourn THE Assass1n.—Lambourn is now in that state, that his death is 
daily looked for. He is quite sensible, but speaks very little. He prays fer. 
vently night and day for forgiveness ; and is attended constantly by the chaplain 
to the hospital. His children are frequently with him; to whom he has ex- 
pressed himself satisfied that he shall end his days in the hospital, and not on the 
scaffold. 

Respite.—Viall, the young convict at the Bury Assizes, has been respited 
during pleasure. This result was generally expected. 


Srorm at Sea.—The accounts received from the coast of Dublin give a la- 
mentable picture of the ravages effected by the storm on Thursday and Friday 
last. The whole line of coast, from Tusker to Kingstown, is said te be strewed 
with wrecks, The Betsy, from Liverpool to Dundalk, laden with iron and rock- 
salt, was wrecked off the east pier of Kingstown. Of the crew and passengers, 
which consisted of eighteen persons, five were lost. The Duke, laden with 
coals, from Whitehaven to Dublin, was wrecked in Sandy-cove, but the crew 
were saved: both vessels soon went-to pieces. The St. Patrick, steam-vessel, 
which sailed from Bristol on Wednesday, did not reach Dublin till late on Friday 
evening, and had a most providential escape. During the whole of Thursday and 
Friday the wind blew a'violent gale at east, with a tremendous sea; the rain fell 
in torrents; the passengers were able to take their meals only by sitting on the 
floor of the cabin, at the side of inverted tables, on which the plates and dishes 
were placed; the stewards of the vessel could only move about by crawling on 
all-fours; the ladies, of whom there were twice as many as could be accommo~ 
dated with births, lay crowded together on the floor of theiP@abins.. At length, 
by much exertion, the passengers were all safely landed at the Custom-house in 
Dublin, on Friday night at ten o’clock. 

Errects oF THE FLoop 1N Scortanp.—The loss of property on this occasion 
has necessarily been much greater than in 1768, on account of the improved 
agriculture and general condition of the north. The demolition and injury of the 
bridges and roads betwixt Aberdeen and the Grampians must amount to 100,000 
Of the loss on crops and fields—for in many places the soil has been overlaid 
with stones and gravel to the depth of about two feet—we dare not hazard a cal- 
culation, and it will be some time yet ere it can be accurately told. The loss sus- 
tained by the Duke of Gordon will, it is said, be at least 30,0002, and that by the 
Honourable Colonel Grant, M.P., about 20,0002. The fine and extensive district 
of Strathspey has been comparatively desolated. For miles along the shores of 
the Spey and Findhorn there is yet a broad fringe of Highland wreck—trees, 
bushes, peats, turfs, hay, straw, &c.—with a great number of hares and drowned 
birds. On all hands we meet with traces, and hear tidings of the storm; and 
when we consider the extent and variety of the injury in crops, cattle, furniture, 
implements of farming, buildings, woods and shipping—added to that on the 
roads and bridges—we fear that half a million is but a moderate estimate of the 
loss sustained. Several applications, we understand, have already been made by 
tenants to be freed from their leases. Others are at present rouping their live 
stock, having nothing on which to subsist them. Many cases of suffering and 
utter destitution must also have occurred which will never meet the public eye. 
Inverness Courier, August 12. 


POSTSCRIPT TO THE WEEK’S NEWS. 

Saturpay, Two o'CLock. 
There is no regular arrival this day from Paris, but private letters 
have been received in the City by express, of Thursday's date. Ac- 
counts had arrived at Paris from Vienna of the 10th instant, an- 
nouncing the intention of the Russians to march-direct to Constan- 
tinople; which they were not, however, to enter, until the offers of 
peace that were made after the defeat of the Grand Vizier should have 
been repeated and rejected. This account is different from one from 
Berlin, in which it is stated that the Russian army would take posses- 
sion of Adrianople, which is ill fortified, and from that city dictate 

terms to the Sultan. , 
Accounts from Rio de Janeiro of the 25th ult, state, that the Mar- 
quis de St. Joao was to be sent immediately abroad on a mission 4 
great importance. The place of his destination was not mentioned, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MR. LANDSEER’S PAMPHLET. 


We confess that we have been unable to extract the materials of 
amusement out of the singularly revolting correspondence, which 
has been givenin one of the Morning Papers, and privately circulated 
by the friends, or rather we should say the kinsfolk, of Mr. Tuomas 
LanpsEER. Fools,Goipsmita observes, begin by making us laugh, 
and end by making us melancholy. In the folly of the heart the same 
effects are perceptible. Its lighter and less questionable aberrations 
may excite a smile, but there is-a wandering so determinate, and ap- 
parently so resistless, that it assumes the character of madnessrather 
than of vice; and our indignation at the turpitude is almost lost in pity 
of the infatuation of an offender who to all mortal seeming is a fitter 
subject of medical than of moral discipline. It is not, however, either 
because of its melancholy interest, in which such narratives mostly 
abound, or of its moral interest, which is always strong to the reflee- 
tive, but there is a novelty of situation and also of sentiment in the 
whole affair, that takes it out of the common run of such narra- 
tives. The parties in the singular tale unfolded in the pamphlet alluded 
to, are Mr. Tuomas LANpDsEER the artist, his wife, and a Mr. L. H. 
Rosinson. Mr. LANDsEER is a man of great talent, well known to 
the public through his numerous works, and much esteemed by his 
friends and acquaintances for his amiable deportment in private life. 
Mrs. LANDSEER is a young, beautiful, and fascinating woman, the 
daughter of Captain Pocock of Ashmore-house, Kent. Of Mr. L. H. 
Rosinson we know nothing farther than his correspondence puts us 
in possession of; and assuredly what we learn from it has left no 
desire of more intimate acquaintance. The intimacy of Mr. Rosrnson 
and Mrs. LANDSEER has been of the closest kind, according to the 
gentleman's showing; and the child of which Mr. LanpseER has 
hitherto passed as the father, is allexed by Ropinson to be the 
adulterous issue of their criminal connexion. That connexion had nct 
passed unmarked by the acquaintances of the parties, although it 
escaped, as might ‘be expected, the notice of the husband aud relatives. 
On the 11th July, an anonymous letter conveyed the intelligence to 
one of Mr. LANpsgER’s brothers; on the 13th, for the first time, its 
contents were communicated to Mr. LANDsEER, senior; and on the 
same day they were shown to Mr. T. Lanpseer, together with an 
epistle from Rosinson that had been left the day before at Mr. 
Epwin LanpseeEr’s house, St. John’s Wood, directed to the object of 
his guilty attachment. Both letters were subsequently read to the 
lady; and by the common advice of all parties she went with her 
child to the residence of her father, at Ashmore-house, from which 
she had just returned. It would appear that Mrs, Lanpsegr, pre- 
vieus to the 12th, had written to Roxsinson, accusing him of 
threatening her withexposure; and subsequent to that date she most 
solemnly denied the whole of the allegations in his letter. Guilty or not 
guilty, it might have been supposed that common feeling, laying aside 
all other considerations, would have induced Roginson to lend him- 
self to any plan which offered but a chance of saving the reputation 
of a person whom he affected to love. Mr. Rosinson, however—we 
must give his own language, for no other can do justice to the case 
—in answer to the writhings of his victim, says— ' 

“Good God! how can you keep daring my threats? * ad sh * For 
Heaven’s sake reflect. You attack me indeed! Idefy you. In doing so you 
would destroy yourself for ever—nothing could recover you—no time—no- 
thing could restore the injury it would inflict upon yourself. Fortunate in- 
deed is it that I did not destroy your letters, asin them you admit our crime 
and pray for forgiveness.” 

The prudence and piety of the following are in fine keeping :— 

“All, all have I done to gratify you in every way, and now you reward 
my affection by assuming innocence, or rather a threat to denounce me as 
having tried to seduce you, and that you would not yield. Really I cannot 
help bursting with laughter when I think of such a scheme. What a pretty 
figure you would cut in a witness-box against me. The first cross-question 
of counsel would expose you past all redemption. Against such villany, such 
unheard-of designing villany, I will stand firm and admit the naked truth. 
It will subject me to an action for damages it is true, but I wiil not screen a 
wretch capable of such blasphemous perjury.” 

The religious horror of perjury, which the seducer of his neighbour's 
wife and deserter of his own displays in the above, is equalled by the 
strain of moralizing that shines out in another paragraph :— 

““A mother’s foudness for her offspring is proverbial, and, where it does 
not occupy the mother’s sole and only thought, the heart is indeed proved to 
be bad. Pray do not be an example of such acharacter yourself, nor com- 
pel me to write in this language by your diabolical and monstrous threats to 
me. I wish to see you as soon as possible, so write and say where I shall 
meet you, and we will talk matters over out walking. Let our solid and sin- 
cere attachment and friendship instantly take place; receive me with affec- 
tion, with tenderness, and kindness; let me see and enjoy the society of our 
Gear child as often as possible, and I will be content to give up my rights and 
privileges.” 

_This up-giving of his “rights and privileges” is sweetly relieved by a 
bit of sentimentality :— 
2 “T have a very pretty cut coral necklace or negligée for you, and a little 
ons locket in which I wish your hair and mine to encircle dear George’s, that 
eing the centre. You promised me to sit for your miniature, that I might 
Wear it in a concealed locket. I will get mine for you, and my prayers, day 
pre ieh will be that time will again cause the return of your affection, 
1accountably and unnaturally estranged from me.” 
oes compositions we are aware that a very small specimen is 
or a surfeit to our readers. We must, however, give one or 
two extracts from the second letter. 
as sone even rhe believe that you would risk the power of God’s strik- 
sail he e earth, at the instant you should dare to commit such 
cy ndetene te brathayescone a false oath. No one ever did as yet commit 
by awful t circumstances have always sprung up and denounced 
y awtul truth the wicked culprit, Not all the powers on earth could pers 











suade me to forsake you; andI cannot bring myself to believe that you are 
so devoid of honour, so lost to every sentiment of affection, as to desire 
on your own part a separation between us. Good heavens! what would 
be my feelings on meeting you in the street under such circumstances ! 
We were the two happiest people living this time last year, up to the hour of 
your going abroad. I promised to join you if possible, and hadI done so 
none of my late wretchedness would have awaited me, and God knows it was 
not want of inclination which prevented me, but business in Suffolk,and which 
I heartily wish I had never undertook. Alas, alas! my beloved Belinda, you 
have already injured me but too severely. You have caused me to injure my- 
self. The loss of that two hundred pounds I gave you to take care of, but which 
you returned me, was entirely the consequence of the excitement and irrita- 
tion your conduct caused. There is still another consequence, which I will not, 
cannot, tell you. Oh, my God, my God! Is it possible that you can day by 
day entail ruin and destruction upon me, whose only fault (if it is one) is an 
unbounded, honourable, and faithful affection and attachment to you.” 

The excellent opinion which the writer entertains of others is not 
more remarkable than his anxiety for himself: 

** I do not believe you have confessed to your sisters ; if you have, I must in 
confidenee reveal the naked truth to them, as your motives to vindicate your- 
self at my expense cannot be permitted. The truth must out, and I am sure 
they would keep it sacred, and applaud my honour and constancy. Good 
God! my angel Belinda, it is not for us to commit ourselves—to tell of our- 
selves—we must support each other, as the interest of one is that of both.” 

A little more and we have done. The following is from a letter 
dated one day later than that from which the above is taken: 

‘The most cursed fiend that ever disgraced human nature could not have 
penned a more disgraceful, dishonourable, wicked note, than the one received 
from you yesterday. How ought I to act ? what ought I to do ?—why, never 
see you more, but expose and insult you every day you stir outside your door. 
But, alas, what will be my conduct? Oh! infatuated affection '!! Ina 
word, then, I will forgive you—generously, fully, forgive you, if you but 
write and express your unfeigned and hearty sorrow for having so unjustly 
rendered me the most unhappy, most wretched, and most miserable man on 
earth, All we have to doon any emergency is to stand by each other, to deny 
(mutually) every thing, through thick and thin, and this will I do to preserve 
you. Oh, Belinda, and is it to ruin such a man that you would commit per - 
jury and blasphemy ?” 

Another most affecting burst of religious fervour opens a letter of 
the 29th ultimo, after the affair had become known to old Mr. Lanp- 
SEER, and he had addressed Mr. Roprnson in consequence : 

‘‘ BELINDA—May the Almighty forgive you, as I most fully do; but when I 
think of your horrible and profane oaths my blood refuses circulation. It is 
as much or more to my interest to prove our innocence, but with the proofs 
against us it is impossible. You were right to deny, and firmly; but to kiss 
= Bible and call God to witness, is a crime your future life cannot atone 

or.” 

On the 13th, as we stated, Mr. LANDsEER, senior, became acquainted 
with the story of his son's misfortunes; on the 15th, the day that 
Mrs. LANDsEER returned, he wrote to Captain Pocock to inform him 
of the discovery ; Mrs. LANpszeR went back to her father; and a 
long correspondence between Mr. Rosrnson, Captain Pocock, and 
Mr. LANnpsEER, senior, ensued ; for which we have no room, and which 
is unworthy of perusal. Nothing, indeed, is so loathsomely tedious 
as the commonplaces of vice. Mr. Rosrnson, who laments so deeply 
over the loss of his lady love and his two hundred pounds, declares 
that he will act as his own attorney, to save expenses ; and adds,— 
“ To avoid further injury to your son,”"—he is prepared to give up his 
rights and privileges, rather than pay for them,—‘“ I will gladly enter 
into an arrangement. But"—Mr. R. can enact the attorney right well— 

ane ae ‘as to my making myself legally responsible to support the 
amiable lady in question, and her little boy, it is quite out of the question ; for 
I will not bind myself to pay one shilling. Your son is bound by law, to do it; 
he is compellable to allow her alimony, and to provide for the child.” 

The most curious part of this singular story—singular at least in 
the exhibition of the coldest and most calculated wickedness that we 
recollect to have witnessed—remains. Mr. Tuomas LANDSEER, moved 
by her tears and oaths, weighed against such testimony as that of her 
accuser, who would not be moved by them—has taken back his wife 
once more, with all the confiding affection of one who can hope against 
hope; and Mr. LanpseEer, the sire, with virtue more than Roman— 
miranda potius quam imitanda—publishes this revolting pamphiet. 





MEAT FOR THE LONDON MARKET. 


Tue London markets have contrived to acquire for themselves an 
odious notoriety of late, from the exposure for sale of corrupt and cor- 
rupting meat. The technical name of “ wet uns,” which is given to the 
carrion that forms the raw material in the manufacture of ricketty 
Cockneys, is derived from the clammy appearance that the exterior 
exhibits. When putrefaction has gone on for some time, either in 
consequence of the animal having been diseased when alive, or kept 
too long when dead, gaseous matter is formed, which, in its efforts to 
escape, ruptures the smaller vessels, and their contents ooze through 
the skin in consequence. It is the commencement of this process that 
makes meat, long before it becomes sensibly tainted, eat ‘‘ short,” as 
it is termed. When partial putrefaction is the consequence of time 
only, and where the meat has been previously good, however disagree- 
able it may be to most palates, it does not appear to be at all dangerous, 
Every one is aware of this fact, who has partaken of venison or game 
in the state in which venison and game ordinarily come to table. 
Perhaps the gradual escape of the gases as they are formed may 
be the cause. The case is decidedly different where putrefaction 
is the result of previous disease, or extraordinary excitement. The 
flesh of animals that have died without being properly bled, or which 
have been over-driven previous to being slaughtered, contains a virus 
that is not only dangerous, but often deadly in its effects. A case oc- 
curred some time ago, in the vicinity of Dumfries in Scotland, and 
was noticed in most of the newspapers of the day, in which three or 
four persons died in consequence of eat'1g part of a cow that had been 
drowned, and others who had tasted the meat were long and severely 
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ill. The symptoms of the disease were akin to those of what medical 
menterm typhus gravior,—total prostration of strength, weak and falter- 
ing pulse, &c.; but its progress was even more rapid, resembling rather 
the typhus of the torrid zone than the comparatively mild visitations 
of our temperate climate. Meat in this stage does not give forth that 
powerful ammoniacal smell that mere keeping produces; the odour is 
faint and sickening; but it is easily known by the dull colour and ex- 
treme flaccidity of the muscular parts. Were the “ wet uns” only 
disgusting, we might leave the admirers of sausages and a-la-mode 
beef to their undisturbed enjoyment; but the question assumes im- 
portance when we find health and even life sported with, for the pur- 
pose of putting a few shillings into the’pocket of a swindling sales- 
man or a rascally chop-house-keeper. In one of the last cases that 
has been published in the Daily Papers of the seizure of a “ wet 
un,” the beast was stated to have died from eating wet clover, and 
getting blown, as it is termed. The flanks, when the carcase arrived 
in London, were quite green! and yet it had not been dead more than 
two days, the thermometer averaging about 60° during that period. 
The cow belonged to a Mr. PorrinGER; who had converted the head 
into soup, which the constable partook of slightly, but “ it was so 
confoundedly high-seasoned that he couldn't taste the meat.” The 
body was rather too strong for the Pottinger. He was advised to 
give it to his men, but he said it would suit the London market better! 
Mr. Pockxurneron, the consignee of the carrion, was eloquent on the 
subject. He thought the inquest was going too far; ‘the evil would 
cure itself.” That is, we suppose, if the inquest had only waited a little, 
the conversion of the ‘ wet un” into soup or sausages would have 
been completed, and the condiment would have set all right, by ren- 
dering it impossible to discern “ what was the taste of the meat.” The 
same ingenious personage was exceedingly anxious that the press 
should say nothing about the case. ‘“ It would do a great deal of 
harm.” The cause of Mr. Pock.iineron’s alarm is curious; he 
fears that people will no longer send their cattle to market. The sup- 
ply of “wet uns” will fail, and what will become of the sausage- 
makers ? 

We are not satisfied with the manner in which these tainted carcases 
are disposed of. We would not have dogs-meat made of them; we 
cannot see why our poor dogs should be poisoned, more than ourselves, 
without very pressing reasons. The righteous man, says an old au- 
thority, is merciful to his beast. The practice is even dangerous. 
Half the mad dogs of London are made so by the putridity of the food 
on which they are kept. We heard some weeks ago of an ambula- 
tory machine for burning “‘ wet uns.” This is the only proper way of 
disposing of them; it being always provided that the purification by 
fire be not over hastily gone about, and that it invariably take place in 
front of the stall or shop of the offender—due notice of the intended sa- 
crifice being given to the press, that neither his name nor residence may 
escape honourable mention. 


Oo. 





ARNAUD ON WHIST. 


Tuts book promises well, for it professes in the title-page to be ar- 
ranged on a plan “ calculated to give rapid proficiency to a player of 
the dullest perception and worst memory.” We know not how it may 
be with others, but, speaking from our own experience, we protest that 
a vast proportion of the people with whom we have ever been com- 
mitted in partnership, have been persons of “ the dullest perception 
and worst memory.” Mr. ArnAup’s little volume is addressed indeed 
to an immense class, but his performance falls far short of his pro- 
mise—he is no whist-player. We see through him at aglance. He is 
a gentleman who has played with dowagers, and contracted an opinion 
of his own skill from its comparative superiority over their feebleness. 

Oh ye of Graham's! what shall be said of the man who gives rules 
and instructions for Long Whist? A Treatise on Health, Cornaro, 
ABERNETHY, and Paris on Diet, ought to precede the essay ; because 
we should learn the art of living a couple of centuries before we enter 
upon the recreation of Long Whist. 

Long Whist, like the mammoth, has its remains; but no evidence 
of its present existence has ever personally reached us. 

Nevertheless, all ancient persons shoot out their tongues at Shorts, 
cry, “ nought, nought,” and vaunt the vast superiority of the long 
game, We by no means depreciate it—our single objection is the 
disproportion it bears to the ordinary terms of human existence; and 
the people who have survived its practice, and delight in its praises, 
should learn that they have laboured entirely under a mistake in sup- 
posing that they knew how to play it. Card-players have not been 
sitting still while the rest of the world has been in progress; the 
science of whist has advanced with other sciences, and the game now 
played by the best hands bears a very slender resemblance to that of 
our ancestors. The old maxims are exploded, and the practice entirely 
changed. Hov.s, for example, may be read with some advantage by 
the rule of contraries—that is, do the opposite of what he directs, and 
the strong probability is that you will play like a reasonable being and 
an instructed whist-player. 

Weare aware that we are astounding the ‘world with a revelation ; 
but our words, though startling, and kindling ignorance to wrath, will 
be found to be the words of truth. 

Competent skill in games is at least as rare as competent skill in any 
other department of human dexterity andintelligence. Peoplemove pieces 
of wood and ivory about, and imagine they are playing chess ; they sittwo 
and two, fling cards about, blunder and scold, and conceive they are 
playing whist—mentis gratissimus error ! Chess andwhist are seldom 
played with tolerable skill out of the elubs devoted to them ; and persons 
who in general society conceit themselves first-rate players, will in clubs 
discover themselves to be fourth or at best third-rate players. A 
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club third-rate chess or whist player is a miracle of science among the 
ordinary performers. Graham's and the Portland are the Whist Uni. 
versities ; Tom's in the City, and Lewes's, those of Chess. Both 
games have been greatly improved by the attention and sharpened 
wit which have been bestowed on them, but the advances of chess are 
more easily demonstrated. The chance which has a part in whist, ey. 
cludes the certain proof of superior modes of play of which chess 
allows. There are thousands of chess as of whist players in town and 
country, who fancy themselves fine performers, because they play a 
degree better than their still awkwarder neighbours ; but the first are 
sooner brought to their just bearings, and the discovery of their deficj. 
ency, by a contest with a better-instructed connoisseur. The shibbo- 
leth which indicates the bungling chess-player, is the boast that “he 
has never been beaten,”"—a sure proof that he has never played with 
good players, and consequently had no opportunities of acquiring prac. 
tical knowledge of the game. We have seen these tmvicti sit down 
with infinite gravity of conceit, and play a game which ought appro- 
priately to have ended by bowling the king down as at skittles. Parallel 
enormities are committed at whist, but the circumstances of the game 
do not permit of so complete a proof of error. Usage is pleaded in de. 
fence of stupid practices, and Hoye is quotedas a silencing authority, 

The lights from Graham's have not yet, in short, broken upon the 
world. Most of the old maxims are found to be either false or danger. 
ous, and a closer observance of circumstances has superseded the 
ancient blind adherence to special rules: For example, Hoy ze re. 
commends, ‘‘ When you don’t know what to play, play a trump:” he 
might as well have said, “When you don’t know what to play, cut 
your throat.” People who are apt to find themselves in the condition 
of not knowing what to play, would act most discreetly in not playing 
at all; for in a well-matched game, there should seldom be a per- 
plexity about the card to be given, but should such a difficulty arise, 
playing the trump is most likely to be playing the devil. The old and 
the new-fashioned play differ indeed most strikingly in the treatment of 
trumps.. A modern player considers his trumps as sharp, double- 
edged tools, which cannot be handled with too much caution, delicacy, 
and wariness. He likes to havea good view of the game before he 
touches them, and he knows they are not to be flung out on blind 
speculations. 

The great difficulty of whist is not, however, the lead; but the 
nicety, the trial of judgment, the test of discretion, is the return of the 
lead. 

« Always return your partner's lead,” say the antique players : but 
when one considers the matter, instead of dogmatizing, it is not easy 
to determine the circumstances under which it is safe to give back the 
lead. For example, if you win with the queen, it is plain to demon- 
stration that the return will either produce your partner's ace, which 
he can be in no violent hurry to play, or it must be the death of his 
king if he holdit. With all cards below the queen, the same difficulty 
is felt. 

* Never return your adversary'’s lead,” is another maxim, equally 
peremptory and unsound. The question turns upon the strength of 
the third hand, and it is often excellent play to return the hostile lead ; 
but the season—the period of the game—is here of vast importance. 

Our advice would be, when you get the lead, show your partner 
your hand, or else play to clear your suits; and to give him the fenace 
in ts lead, if you can, as you may, contrive it, rather than lead to it, 
with the chance of bringing his cards to execution by the fourth 
player. A partner, who instantly returns your lead (except in trumps, 
in which the obligation is peremptory, and admits of no exception but 
the not having one,) is either wickedly poor, or a bungler. We say 
“ wickedly poor,” because at whist as in the world, poverty is the 
greatest of all sins. 

Another false maxim is, ‘‘ When in doubt, win the trick "—we say, 
when in doubt, pass the trick, unless very strong, or unless the game 
depends upon it. The advice applies to the second player, and we 
pledge ourselves that experience will prove its advantage. 

Short-whist players are supposed, by persons who know nothing of 
their practice, to play a sort of snap-dragon game: no idea can be 
more erroneous, with regard to good players. 

In our next number we shall proceed to examine Mr, Arnavn's 
rules, 





DECLINE OF THE DRAMA. 


Tue Foreign Quarterly Review quotes from the Revue Musicale 
some remarks on theatrical speculations ; which, it shows, are as un- 
profitable in France as in England. 


“Every undertaking which has the public amusement for its object Is 
ruinous. The inquiries I haye made respecting the situation of the theatres 
all over Europe have proved to me, that for more than one hundred and fifty 
years past, all those who have taken charge of them have either lost theit 
fortunes, or become bankrupt, with some rare exceptions, which are not 
applicable to operatic theatres. At this moment all the theatres in Germany, 
which are not supported by the sovereigns, almost all those in Italy and in 
England, all those in our departments, and almost every one in Paris—are i 
a state nearly similar to that of the Feydeau, and never was there known such 
a state of general distress. What conclusion must we draw ?—that we Ie- 
quire no theatres?—This would be an absurdity. Considerations of public 
order and morality forbid their being left to perish. . . . Several ance 
combine to render the management of theatres more difficult at the presen? 
period than formerly. These are—l. The scarcity of good authors, arisils 
from the circumstance that minds of a high order have turned their see 
to moral and political science. 2. The equal scarcity of good actors. 3. bend 
fastidiousness of the public, which is more difficult to ;'case, the more ClV!- 
lized itbecomes. 4. The influence of the Congrega! on society 5 Kg 
is so widely extended, that most of the public fu aries scarcely | re 
show themselves at the theatre, and many females are ised away from it by 
the religious terror excited in their minds.” 


We are persuaded that the advance to a high state of civilization, 
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' and the attendant abundance of intellectual resources, are necessarily 
{ ynfavourable, if not fatal to the stage.’ When books were more in- 
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accessible, and reading was less general, many people resorted to the 
theatre for a mental excitement which they now find in the volumes of 
a book club or a circulating library. We have been asked, supposing 
this to be a cause of the decline of the drama in popularity, how it 
happened that the French, who are a literary nation, still frequent their 
theatres as much as formerly? The fact is now negatived by the 
Revue Musicale; but there was a particular cause for the popularity 
of the stage in France, which has not existed in this country, and 
which has probably longer rescued their theatres from the neglect into 
which ours have fallen. The playhouse in France served as a vent for 
the expression of political sentiment. Every passage in a play con- 
vertible to allusion was seized upon with avidity and singular ingenuity ; 
the applause or condemnation indicating the opinion with sufficient 
distinctness for the understanding, though not for the penalties of the 
law. This practice has naturally declined with the possession of a 
greater freedom of opinion, or the abatement of matters of grievance ; 
and the political amelioration of France may thus have operated as one 
cause of the described decline of her stage. But many causes in both 
countries doubtless contribute to the effect in question: we have in- 
stanced one which we believe to be material, but there are others 
assistant to the same result—altered habits, fashion, and the conspi- 
racy of mismanagement referablé to monopoly. Our French critic 
supposes “the scarcity of good authors arising from the circumstance 
that minds of a higher order have turned their attention to moral and 
political science.” We think he has here mistaken a consequence for 
a cause—men of talent have ceased to write for the stage, because the 
stage has ceased to interest the public intelligence, and holds out no 
adequate reward either of profit or of fame. _If periodical publications 
were read as playhouses are visited, the superior class of authors would 
desist from contributing to reviews and magazines. That which is 
creditable and profitable will never want cultivators, we may be per- 
fectly assured. 

Another reason assigned by the Revwe Musicale is, “ the fastidious- 
ness of the public, which is more difficult to please the more civilized 
it becomes,” It is certainly more difficult to please, not only as its 
taste advances, but also as it has increased means of procuring plea- 
sure, The fastidious public then desert the theatre, and the grosser 

, public which yet frequent it command the supply of grossness adapted 


_to their appetites.’ We confess we should augur extremely ill of the 
* taste of fhe man who was a regular visitor of our theatres. 
; might easily be improved in management, and a temporary impulse 
| might be given to the public taste for them; but the reasons we ima- 
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gine to exist for the desertion of the theatres are not to be aifected, 
and will operate a general neglect ; which is scarcely to be deplored, if 
the main cause of advancing civilization be admitted. 

Of the drama as a school of morals, we have always had consider- 
able mistrust—nay, we confess we deem the talk of it a mere idle cant. 
The amusement is the only moral effect ; and if playhouses disgorgea 
thousand persons in good-humour, sending them to their homes with 
cheerful hearts, they have produced so far a desirable result, and 
accomplished as much as their means will permit. ‘The morals of 


._ plays are for the. most part extremely questionablej and certainly not 


“of a power to serve as an antidote to the circumstances belonging to 
the theatres which render them porches to the brothels. 





ENGLISH OPERA-HOUSE. 
A new musical entertainment, called The Spring Lock, from the pen 
of Mr. Peaks, was produced at this theatre on Tuesday evening. 
The plot combined two popular stories, of which it will be sufficient 
to copy the abridged account in the Globe. 

‘Many of our readers are doubtless familiar with that beautiful and pa- 
thetic tale, so poetically told by Rogers, of the “‘ Fair Italian Girl,” whose 
sportive frolics met with so melancholy a termination on her wedding-day, 
when, playfully hiding from her bridegroom in an antique chest, the heavy 
lid fell down, and, the spring catching, ‘ fastened her in for ever.” This oc- 
currence, but with a less mournful catastrophe, formed the main incident of 
Mr. Peake’s new drama, and conferred on it its designation of The Spring 
Lock, Thechest, of course, was metamorphosed for the nonce into a hand- 
some cabinet; and some other necessary alterations were made in the story ; 
with which was amalgamated, that of the little impertinent Doctor Manente, 
so pleasantly related in Blackwood’s Mugazine for July 1823, in a translation 
from Lasca, an Italian novelist of the Boccaccio school. In this adventure 
Lorenzo the Magnificent plays much the same part as our old favourite 
Haroun Alraschid, or Philip the Good of Burgundy, wandering about in dis- 
guise at night, and mystifying tipsy people whom he encounters in his walks. 
Doctor Manente, who is the Christopher Sly in the present case, has annoyed 
the Grand Duke by his impertinent intrusion at his table ; and, in order to pu- 
nish him, he first intoxicates, and then has him stripped and conveyed to an 
old empty apartment, when he persuades him that he is dead, and has him 
waited upon by devils. A court mimic is in the mean time furnished with 
the Doctor’s clothes, and instructed to personate him at home, where he pre- 
tends to die of the plague. This, with the return of the poor physician to 
his own home when he is at length permitted to escape, and finds his spouse 
already looking out for a second husband (in the original she has succeeded 
in obtaining one), furnishes some laughable situations. During his deten- 
tion, he is near enough to the cabinet to hear <marantha’s groans; and by 
his relation of that fact, which he ascribes to his supernatural tormentors, 
contributes eventually to her preservation.” 


The serious part of the plot has very little of intrinsie interest ex- 
cept the incident which gives a name to the piece. The comic incidents 
are well grouped, for stage effect, and the situations managed with the 
skill of a dramatic veteran. There is one which has all the outrageous 
absurdity that O’KrEre used occasionally to revel in; of which 
Keexey and O. Suiru certainly made the utmost. The dialogue is 
bestrewed with puns, some of which are not quite new, and some not 


“~ neat, 
s the piece was not entitled “an opera,” we must judge of it ac- 





cording to its pretensions ; which, musically considered, are but slen- 
der. Mr. Ropwe t's aim seems to have been simply to hit the publie 
taste by imitating such airs or passages as have already seized the 
public attention. There is no affectation of originality, either in the 
structure or filling up of his melodies. Nevertheless, they pleased, 
precisely because they have pleased before. The opening glee is feeble, 
and was but ill sung. The part of Lorenzo de Medici was performed 
by Woop; and the songs, though not exactly suited to the character 
of the noble Florentine, were very well adapted to the voice and power 
of his representative. Woop is a natural, unaffected, and pleasing 
singer. There are some tones in his voice which come over the ear 
with great sweetness ; and in this theatre its best qualities only are de! 
veloped. Like all singers of limited power, he is sometimes tempted 
to endeavour to do more than nature has enabled him to effect; and 
the inevitable consequence with him, and with all such, is defective 
intonation. He can never be a grand, but he may always be a pleas- 
ing singer ; and his articulation is so correct, that we never lose a bar of 
his performance. Unless we are much mistaken in Woon’s character, 
he does not think himself at this moment an all-accomplished vocalist ; 
he knows that he has yeta good deal to learn, and therefore he will go 
on toimprove. Miss Cawss has the best singing part. Her first 
song, * Pensive warbler,” in as far as it resembled BisHor’s ** Mock- 
ing bird,” was pretty. The scena in the oratory is clever, and might 
be rendered more eifective if the lady would take more pains. The 
first act closed with a musical finale, of which the latter part has some 
good points; and with the first act the music nearly ends. The second 
act contains only two songs, the third act not one. Such an arrange- 
ment bears all the marks of haste, for we will venture to say that so 
experienced a hand as Mr. Praxe originally designed a more equal 
distribution of the musical business of his drama. 

The audience, for some reason or other, were determined to be 
pleased; or perhaps it would be more correct to say, that a certain 
portion of them went to the theatre determined to encore certain fa- 
vourites. This practice is growing an abominable nuisance, for encores 
are usually enforced precisely in an inverse ratio to the merits of the 
songs and the singers. One of the best performances of the evening 
was a buffo song by Mr. J. RussEext, written on the model of Sac- 
CHINr's well known “I violini tutti insieme.” It was a rich piece of 
comic singing; and the imitation of VELLut!1 excellent, except that 
RussELt sang in better tune than his Italian prototype is accustomed 
todo. Mrs. Ker.ry did much for a little part, and came in for her 
encore with the rest. 





ROYAL PORTRAITS. 
WE have just been looking at the new engraving of the King in his 
Coronation Robes ; and have been not a little astonished at the pro- 
digious brilliancy with which the engraver (Mr. HopeGerrs) has de- 
lineated in black and white the rainbow colours that must necessarily 
pervade a coronation suit. It is true that he has not been able to at- 
tain all those actual diversities of colour which the pallet only can ac- 





complish; but we are almost ready to admit that he has produced | 


quite as startling an admixture of effect, by the power with which he 
has arranged the light and shade of the robes and ornaments with which 
the person of Majesty is decked. In addition to this, the variety in the 
tone is remarkable, not only on account of the distinction which it 
establishes between the sword, the jewel, and the robe, but for the 
justness with which it is subdued in exactly the right place, so as to 
give full effect to the countenance of the King; the consequence of 
which management is, that the face is fully as prominent and brilliant 
(in its own particular manner) as any other portion of the engraving. 
With respect to the portraiture of the features, however, it strikes us 
that the resemblance to the original is not so accurate as in the en- 
graving lately published of his Majesty seated on a sofa, also from the 
pencil of Sir Tomas LAwrENcE, but from the tool of another en- 
graver. 

ACKERMANN has just published a medallion engraving of the young 
Queen of Portugal—if the Ultras will allow us still to give that title to 
Donna Maria DA Gioria, now that she is about to quit the English 
shores. It is intended as a companion to a portrait of the young 
Princess Vicrorta, lately published; and together they make a very 
pretty pair; the advantage, however, if we may be allowed to judge, 
being in point of interest in favour of the young Brazilian. Her face, 
according to this portrait, has almost all the formation of womanhood 
about it; and her forehead, high and full, gives a dignity to the upper 
part of her countenance hardly to be expected in so young a subject, 
even though a queen. The engraving has been executed by Woot- 
NoTH, after a drawing by Hozmgs: it is delicately touched, but some- 
what deficient in strength; which is the more to be regretted, as the 
peculiar lineaments of the face which we have just described would 
have borne a more energetic development. 





CONSTANTINOPLE. 
PEoPLE once talked of Constantinople almost as they did of Laputa, 
Utopia, or the North Pole ; such a thing might be, but no one was 
able to make his way thither to ascertain it. Now, however, all this 
is changing: recent travellers have assured us that such a place as 
Constantinople really does exist, the Russians threaten to march 
thither, and Mr. Macrartane has actually been there, and made the 
discovery that the inhabitants are Mussulmans, and that the city 
stands on the banks of the Bosphorus. Knowing all this as well as 
we do ourselves, Mr. Burrorp determined to obtain a view of this 
city of mosques, and the result of his labours is now to be seen in the 
Strand. On the very first aspect of the thing, it would appear that 
Constantinople affords a most admirable subject for a panorama; for 
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by the point of sight being placed in the water, the city itself spreads 


around the spectator in almost every direction, leaving In one particu- 
Jar point a vista for the rolling sea to come pouring into its bay. All 
this has been perceived by Mr. Burrorp in his progress; and he has 
judiciously contrived to hase the visitor so that the city appears to 
gather round him till the square-built tower of Leander stops the 
circle, and makes way for the sea of Marmora, sparkling beneath 
the splendour of an Eastern sun. Immediately to the left of this 
tower, appeared to us to be the most able portion of the picture: 
the water there assumes a texture of transparency that does in- 
finite credit to the delicacy of the artist's judgment and touch ; 
and the pretty slope of greensward, decked with tree and copse, 
that presents itself from the water's edge to the spot where the 
houses first rise above the surface of the earth, adds a pleasant image 
of spring and freshness, that gives the eye a desirable repose after 
gazing upon the holyday suits of the Sultan's troop of rowers, and the 
gewgaws wherewith his mimic fleet is tricked out. Being thus 
brought to notice the Sultan's train of barges in their passage from the 
Seraglio, we cannot help saying that it struck us they were brought 
somewhat too near to the spectator: where they are, they make too 
much splutter and fuss, while the very tinge of the water has been car- 
ried somewhat beyond what it has any right to be, for the purpose of 
still further carrying on the effect. If the procession of the barges had 
been further removed, all this overstepping of the modesty of nature 
would have been avoided ; the raree-show portion of the picture would 
have appeared incidental and becoming, instead of imperative and 
overpowering ; and one of the finest features of the whole panorama— 
the Turkish man-of-war immediately behind the barges—would have 
obtained fairer play as to tone and distinctness of expression, Taking 


the panorama, however, as a whole, it is extremely. brilliant and de- 
lightful. 








LITERARY SPECTATOR. 


LADY MORGAN’S BOUDOIR.* 
Lapy Morean’s boudoir is about the very last room in Dublin we 
should care to enter. Her book is a fair specimen of what we might 
expect to meet with in the conversation of its proprietor ; a lady in 
whom natural talent of a charming and peculiar kind is overgrown 
with affectation of every odious sort—affectation of gentility, fashion, 
learning, influence, taste—affectation of liberalism, of infidelity, in 
short, of every thing that is supposed to indicate.superiority of intel- 
lect and character. Where Lady Morean confines herself to the 
sketches whether of humour or fancy in her works of fiction, we know 
no female writer who is superior to her in her line. When she com- 
mences philosopher and politician, the disgust that her half-informed 
impertinence excites in our gentle breasts, would lead us to forgive 
even the bitter attacks of the Quarterly Review. In spite of a vast 
infusion of affected sprightliness, worse or duller books were never 
written than France and Italy ; and yet more charming recollections we 
do not entertain of any works of fiction than of sketches and scenes in 
her novels, down from Glorvina to Belinda Taafe. 

As might be expected, the Boudoir, or in other words, Lady Mor- 
GAN’S Papanonniens Book, contains much more of her essay and 
anecdote writing than of imfVentions of the romantic description ; for 
which reason we are disposed to estimate it at a very low value. She 
informs us that it was not written for publication,—that Mr. CoLpurN 
accidentally saw her packing it up in atrunk ; and that, with his ordi- 
nary Sy agg of vision, he perceived on the back of it that it was a 
taking MS. After a short parley, he ran away with it to the printer ; 
and so, naturally enough, without any previous intention on her part, 
it got published. Unluckily, however, the Boudoir contains far too 
much about herself to be written for private inspection ; for where she 
does not talk politics or philosophy, she speaks of herself versus the 
critics in such a way as leaves no doubt of the tribunal to which she is 
appealing. 7 

he Boudoir is amusing in this respect to the curious observer—he 
may count the many outlets which the ingenuity of an authoress can 
discover for the ates of her vanity. ‘Self is here apropos to every 
thing. Sometimes she contrives to laugh at herself for the sake of the 
epestunity it affords ; sometimes she only hints at herself ; sometimes 
she speaks of herself, as it were solely for the illustration of a fact or 
a scene; she is at one time incidental, at another essential, at another 
sole in the picture she is drawing,—all with one view, that she may 
place herself well before an admiring audience. So intense a consci- 
ousness surely never tormented human being—if indeed it be a tor- 
ment. By the complacency of her expression, when she herself is 
on the tapis, we should augur considerable self-satisfaction; and yet 
the nature of satisfaction is to be quiet. ; 
Lady Moreau, in her attacks upon illiberals and pietists, is most of 
all severe upon her critics, as is natural enough ; but we least of all 
expected an attack upon Mr. Hazuirr for his article on her Salvator 
Rosa in the Edinburgh Review. We have always considered that that 
paper was unwarrantably indulgent. The feelings of Lady Morean, 
however, prove, what we had reason to know before, that an author 
can bear nothing but downright fulsome praise; an objection must 
not be hinted even for the sake of decency; no criticisms can please 
the author = ' written in the public papers 
by his publisuer, W- nave ovserved enough of the nature of this 
weakness in writers, to believe that the authors, though they alone, 
See no exaggeration in the bookseller’s puffs. This is a truth that 


only has been known in the form of words. An author's vanity is one 
of these commonplaces, and yet no one really understands it who has 
not been a reviewer. 
In the instance before us, Lady Morean, in her abuse of Hazurrr, 
assumes the very same style and method which in Blackwood's Maga- 
zine she would condemn as something which placed the writer out of 
the pale of civilization. She calls him a certain Cockney Liberal, the 
Lycurgus of Bow Bells, and the Solon of the Poultry; she speaks of 
her book being cut up by the top sawyer ; she says her Salvator Rosa 
was ‘cut and come again” to the London journeyman; and she al- 
leges, as a sort of by-accusation, that her reviewer knows nothing of 
the interior of Devonshire-house. Nevertheless he applied himself to 
the job; and then she proceeds to tell a tale of Mr. Hazuirt, after 
having written the critique, carrying it to Mr. CoLBurn for his ap- 
probation, on the ground that he, Hazuirr, being on CoLsurn’s list 
of “ My authors,” and she, Lady Moreau, being the ‘ queen bee of 
that gentleman’s authorical hive,” there ‘‘ was no knowing how it 
might be taken.” The ‘“ queen-bee” happened to call while the jour- 
neyman was showing his work; and she followed the servant “ suffi- 
ciently close into the room to catch a glimpse of the long leg and cide- 
vant white stocking of the reviewer, in his escape by another door.” 
Lady Morean then proceeds in her dialogue with the publisher ; re- 
presenting him in avery ridiculous light. We are astonished that any 
man should set his imprimatur to such a caricature: Mr. Cotsurn 
must be a liberal publisher indeed, and undoubtedly deserves his repu- 
tation. 
So much for the article “ My Reviewers.” There are better and 
less offensive things in the work ; among which we may mention “ Mr, 
Owen's Tunie,"—a very amusing caricature of that eccentric indi- 
vidual. In his mania for doing good, he had invented a costume which 
it appeared to him richly deserved to be honoured by a general adop- 
tion: at his instance, for the sake of making a good lion for an evening 
party, she suspended it in her drawing-room; and the description of 
the circumstance is laughable. 
MR. OWEN’S TUNIC. 
“ Talking the other day of small rooms and glaring lights, where all is in 
evidence, | made them my excuse for indulging in a tendency to make up my 
coterie of pleasant men and pretty women, and to keep out the twaddles of 
both sexes, for which Iam much abused. It is not long since a philosophical 
friend of mine, one always deeply occupied in promoting the highest and best 
interests of society, by perfecting science in its most sublime and useful di- 
rections, called on me, and found me most frivolously, but earnestly, em- 
ployed in filling up cards for a very small party. ‘I am come,’ he said, ‘to 
ask a favour” I started: for, delighted as at all times I am to improve my 
sociéty, by enlisting him amongst its members, I was yet terribly afraid he 
was going to ask leave to bring with him some of those young disciples, who 
flock to his class from all parts of Europe, but who (unless one could ticket 
them) do not.answer quite so well for a fashionable party, as for a laboratory 
or adissecting-room. I was really, therefore, never more relieved, than when 
I found it was not a card for my soirée he wanted, but only my head, literally 
and truly my head ;—that is, be it understood, when the commodity should 
no longer be of use to itsowner. I readily gave him a post-obit on the only 
productive estate I ever possessed, delighted to save my ‘at home?’ even at 
so capital an expense. 
“It would, however, be a mistake, to accuse me of aristocratical leanings 
with respect to society. Something I mtst have—worth, wit, rank, fashion, 
beauty, notoriety, or an old friend. I will take even a diamond necklace, or 
an hussar suit of regimentals, value one hundred pounds, with or without 
the wearer: but I do not want what musical cognoscenti call ‘ perruque;’ 
because I have no spare space to fill up, no corners to cram, like people who 
have large houses. 
‘4 propos to an untenanted uniform and an unappropriated necklace— 
by way of lion, I once hung up on the divisions of my bookcase a little tunic; 
and it made the frais of my party, by giving rise to an infinity of fun, and 
some philosophical, though humorous, conversation. On the previous 
morning, the most benevolent, amiable, and sanguine of all philanthropists 
called on me, with a countenance full of some new scheme of beneficence and 
utility. It was Mr. Owen, of New Lanark, whose visits are always welcome 
in Kildare-street, though so ‘ few and far between.’ 
“As soon as we had sunk into our arm-chairs, and put our feet on the fen- 
der, and before we had got on the usual topics of parallelograms and per- 
fectibility, New Lanark and a new social system, he began— 
“« « My dear Lady Morgan, you are to have a party to-night.” 
“To be sure, my dear Mr. Owen, and one made expressly for yourself. 
You are my lion: [hope you don’t mean to jilt me.’ 
“«* By no means; but I have brought you a better lion than I could prove’ 
“©« T doubt that; but who is he? where is he?’ 
““« In my pocket.’ 
*** You don’t say so: is it alive?’ r 
“*« Here it is,’ said Mr. Owen, smiling; and drawing forth a little parcel, 
he unfolded and held up a canvas tunic, or chemise, trimmed with red tape. 
“*«T want you,’ he added, ‘to assist me in bringing into fashion this true 
costume of nature’s dictation, the only one that man should wear,’ 
““*« But woman, my dear Mr. Owen 2?’ 
“**« Or woman either, my dear lady.’ 
«© « Consider, Mr. Owen, the climate !” 
“«* Your face does not suffer from it.’ 
“*« But then again, the decencies?’ Z 
«« « The decencies, as you call them, Lady M » are conventional—they 
were not thought of some years ago, when you were all dressed in the adhe- 
sive draperies of antiquity, like that beautiful group on your chimney-plece. 
You see there the children of Niobe wore no more voluminous garments than 
my tunic,—that lovely child, for instance, which Niobe is endeavouring to 
save from the shafts of Apollo. And yet none of your fine gentlemen or 
ladies are shocked by the definition of forms, which have ever been the in- 
spiration of art. Iassure youl have already got several ladies to try this 
tunic on— 

“** Oh! Mr. Owen!!!? : 

“¢ On their little boys, Lady Morgan; and if I could only induce you to 
try it—’ 

“« «Me, my dear Mr. Owen! You surely cannot suppose—’ te 

“© *T don’t ask you to wear it, Lady M : all 1 beg for the present, 1s, 











has been absolutely foreed upon us by Jong experience. Num- 
berless commonplaces lie a dead letter upon the mund until they are 


animated by the long recurrence of facts, when it appears that the truth | 


* The Book of the Boudoir, By Lady Morgan, 2 vols. London, 1829, Colburn. 


that you will give it a trial, by showing it off at your party to-night—recom- 
mend it—puff it off !’ Aine 

‘* Quitte pour la peur, I promised to do so, to the utmost of my appraising 
abilities; and so we suspended the little chemise from 
case, under a bust of the Apollo, 
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“* There !? said Mr. Owen, looking rapturously at the little model dress of 
future perfectibility, ‘there it is worthily placed! Such were the free vest- 
ments, that, leaving the limbs of the Greek athlete unrestrained, produced 
those noble forms, which supplied models for the Apollo of Belvedere,’ 

“«*Jt is certainly placed to ne advantage, Mr. Owen,’ I replied with a 
sigh; ‘ but it gives my pretty library very much the look of Rag-fair, ora 
back parlour in Monmouth-street.’ 

*« «My dear Madam,’ he replied, emphatically, ‘ where the human race is 
to be benefited, no sacrifice is too great.’ And this sentiment, which is the 
governing principle of Mr. Owen’s life, may serve for his epigraph. 

“The little tunic, however, had a great success, and merited the well-known 
eulogium of Tam O’Shanter to a similar garment— 

Weil loup’d, cutty sark.”’ 





WYSE’S HISTORY OF THE CATHOLIC ASSOCIATION.* 


Ir would have been wrong to have permitted this great body to pass 
away without honouring its memory with an historical éloge. | Its 
history will always form an important chapter in the annals of Ireland ; 
and it is proper for the contemporaries of its struzgles to register while 
it is yet time to collect the fading materials. Mr. Wvysr's work is 
highly creditable to its author: it indicates talents and accomplish- 
ments of an order which, at a future time, he will perhaps know 
better how to mould to his purpose; for though the book is, as we 
have said, creditable to the writer, it is very insufficient when viewed 
in relation to its great subject. The author traces the Association as 
far back as the year 1760; and spending nearly the whole of 
his first volume on the early times of its existence, and occupying 
also nearly the whole of the second volume with an appendix of docu- 
ments, it may be supposed that he must have passed very slightly over 
the really vital period of its existence—the reign of King O'ConNELL. 
He has indeed so laid himself out to trace the course of the Associa- 
tion and to estimate its influence in early times, that, whether tired of 
his task, or, as he professes, feeling a delicacy in touching upon the 
character and motives of living persons, he has slurred over the 
latter part of his work with general remarks and political disquisi- 
tion. This is to play Hamlet, ieaving out the part of Hamlet by par- 
ticular desire. When Mr. Wyse had once resolved to write the his- 
tory of the Association, he should have confined himself to a very cur- 
sory view of its previous state of existence ; and when he arrived at the 
late eventful stage in its history, when indeed the Association for the 
first time took root and expanded itself into a production of enormous 
magnitude and power, he should have then gone into ample details re- 
specting the progress of its influence and the means taken to secure it 
and to turn it to advantage. Every step should have been recorded 
and analysed, the exertions of each individual estimated, and his 
powers and services in the cause handled with an impartial but critical 
justice. That Mr. Wvysz is fully capable of performing this task, is 
proved by many parts of the work as it stands. We may refer to his 
characters and estimate of the different leaders of the Association in 
1805, which is written with very considerable discrimination, and a great 
ower of expression. Allowing a little for the ambitious style of pro- 
ably a young author, we may say we have not lately seen a better 
specimen of historical composition. We particularly refer to the cha- 
racters of Mr. Scutiy and Mr. Hussey: but we shall quote here, as 
better adapted in point of subject and style for general perusal, Mr. 
Wysr's account of four Irish Catholic noblemen, who at that time 
took the lead on all questions of Catholic Emancipation. 

CHARACTERS OF LORDS FINGAL, GORMANSTOWN, TRIMLESTON, 

AND FFRENCH. 

“Lord Fingal, Lord Gormanstown, Lord Trimleston, and Lord Ffrench, 
with two or three of the Catholic baronetage, usually dignified the chair of 
their meetings, but for a considerable time left little or no impression on 
their deliberations. Their characters were singularly diverse. Lord Fingal 
had all the better peculiarities of his order, with qualities which had bor- 
rowed from the trials through which they had passed, only a stronger tinge 
of virtuous and steady indignation at the wrongs which still continued to 
oppress his country. From his placid lips there never burst an unworthy 
complaint: he boasted and promised little; but neither what he promised, 
did he ever fail to perform. His countenance, full of benignity, was a fit ex- 
pression of the interior man: he was mild and modest: but there was also in 
him the firmness and honour of a true gentleman, the spirit and perseverance 
ofatrue patriot. Through all the after vicissitudes of the body, Lord Fingal 
never deserted its banners: he screened by his individual character, pure 
even from the breath of calumny, the errors and offences of an easily-excited 
people: he often threw himself into the breach, and singly repelled by the 
weight of his own consideration the reproof and interference of the Govern- 
ment. Conciliating to all; bearing all in patience; sacrificing in nothing 
and to none his principle; after a series of the most contrasted events, exhi- 
biting the most opposite principles, he fully succeeded in producing a spirit 
of unanimity until then unknown in the Catholic community, and left to 
his son an inheritance, the brightest which a father can transmit to his 
children, the praise of having successfully done his duty in difficult times 
to his country, and the glory of sitting down in. the evening, full of years 
and honours, under the shadow of that national happiness, to obtain which 
he had cheerfully spent the morning and noon of his existence. 

“Lord Gormanstown possessed in some measure the calm mind, and 
adopted in the entire the moderate and winning policy, of Lord Fingal. The 
temper and sobriety of both their characters placed in a stili more striking 
and singular relief the bold and rudely-fashioned temperament of Lord 
Ffrench. There was nothing of the nobleman about this man; no grace; no 
soothing ; no art; his mind and body were in strict unison, and adapted with 
a sort of marvellous felicity to each other. To look at his sallow and farouche 
countenance, lit with the gleamings of habitual sarcasm; to hear the deep 
whining, and the exaggerated roughness of his western accent; to see the 
huge giant frame, the unpowdered hair, the long club cue, the loose and lum- 

ering coat, the slouching step, and the studious and somewhat savage neglect 
of this extraordinary personage—was to bring over the imagination loose 
recollections of a French Revolutionist, blended indeed with peculiarities es- 
sentially Irish ; a composition inexplicable, and sometimes alarming, for 
which you had no type or interpretation in either country. Every thing 
about him, mind or body, was energy. His action came coarse, and swing- 
ing, and negligent, but always with a certain conviction of mastery, on the 


* Historical Sketch of the late Catholic Association of Ireland, By Thomas Wyse, 
Sq. jun, 2 vols, London, 1829 Colvurn, 





table. He thought vigorously and roughly; he spoke harshly; whatever was: 
the topic, he cast through all, grave, or lofty, or indignant, as it might be, 
fantastic fragments of Irish humour, which left surprise, and pain, and 
emotion, strangely jumbled together, in the mind even of the most habitual 
of his hearers. The field in which circumstances had placed him, it was: 
quite obvious was by no means that which was the most fitted either for the 
man or his works. He was no orator, but he left you fearfully convinced 
that he might be something more. He seemed to have been born many cen- 
turies too late, and would have figured with far more effect as a general of 
the Kilkenny confederacy, than as a chairman of a small committee meeting 
in a back room in Dublin. The very look and gesture of the man was proof 
that there was hardly room enough in the existing state of the country and 
the laws for a full development of his energies: others talked of reasoning— 
he seemed to think of nothing but of action. In the age in whieh he lived 
people gazed on him with a sort of stupor, as an anomaly in accord with no 
class or with no feeling of their body. He had little influence with any; 
they heard him for his rank and for his strangeness, and when absent they’ 
turned round and willingly forgot that he had ever been amongst them. 

‘‘ Nothing can be imagined more perfectly opposed to Lord Ffreneh,, than 
a nobleman with whose name the Catholics had long been familiar—I mtan 
Lord Trimleston. The early years of his life had been passed in feudal France 5 
his opinions, his feelings, his whole maniére d’étre, had been characteristi- 
cally and indelibly affected by this sinister circumstance. The French Revo— 
lution had burst on him in the middle of a circle of polished and chosen 
friends. Blinded by their sufferings and wrongs, he condemned every at- 
tempt, however limited or wise, for the attainment of their unquestionable: 
rights on the part of the people. He saw nothing in that awful regeneration,,. 
but revolt against the best of institutions, insolent rebellion against the most 
sacred of titles, outrageous and detestable principles, unjustified by a single: 
grievance, unredeemed by.a single good. His person, his manners, his ac- 
cent, were disagreeably and extravagantly French, AJt that he said or did, 
belonged to a class unknown and unfelt in Ireland. It wasan emigrant from 
the army of Condé you listened to, and not to an indignant Catholic peer, 
the natural protector of an aggrieved people, rousing and directing, on the 
just principles of constitutional freedom, the combined exertions of his Ca- 
tholic countrymen. If he addressed an assembly of rich merchants, or tur- 
bulent and enthusiastic tradesmen, if he stood in the face of a crowding and 
anxious peasantry, it was of ‘the patrician blood of the Barnwells’ only 
that he deigned to speak, and not of the broad and embracing slavery of an 
entirecountry. Such aman had no clue tothe popular mind. He had little 
incommon with Irishmen. They spoke different idioms. They could not 
understand each other. He occasionally appeared at public meetings—but. 
his name more than his presence was sought after. Till the period of the 
total secession, resulting from the Veto quarre!, he appeared to have some- 
thing like an influence over the aristocratic portion of the body; but this 
was an imaginary power, a sort of title by courtesy, conceded goodnaturedly 
to the mere vanity of the individual. The real authority resided in the com- 
mittee and the sub-committees; and both were under the immediate controk 
and direction of the men of business, the barristers.” 


























































































































































































































PHRENOLOGY. 

A xittLe book called Hore Phrenologice*® ‘as been put into our 
bands. We expecied to find in it mors dispeexble matter than we tind it 
to contain. It is neither more nor less, whatever the author may think 
of ‘his design, than an explanation of the‘ordinary motives of human 
nature, under the terms assigned to them by the phrenological nomen 
clature. If Dr. Epps imagines he has advanced the knowledge of 
mankind on the subject of the human intellect, he is greatly mistaken; 
for, by an easy translation from the language of GaLL and Spurz 
HEIM to that of ordinary life, it will readily be seen that his most 
formal propositions are little else than axioms. For example, 


“The next point to be shown is that the influence of the Animal Feelings, 
in inducing outward morality is very imperfect, and totally inefficient in cir- 
cumstances, strongly exciting to immoral conduct. Indeed in very nume- 
rous cases, they lead directly to the violation of the moral relations: 

“Thus, to take Philoprogenitiveness, which was noticed asa source of outs 
ward morality, leading individuals, for the sake of their children, to refrain 
fromthe violations of the moral law, in open acts of violence, and in retalia- 
tions of injuries. But this very faculty may, by inducing too strong an 
attachment to our own family, cause ‘ charity to begin and end at home.’ It 
may lead, in order to supply our families’ necessities, to means not justifiable 
in their nature; and may induce, when other enticements have failed, to a ne- 
glect of the trust committed to an individual. Most perhaps are acquainted 
with Kotzebue’s Pizarro. They will remember that the conspicuous cha- 
racters in the sameare Alonzo, Rolla, Pizarro, Cora, and her child. It is well 
known that the brave Alonzo is taken prisoner by the Spaniards, and is to 
die on the following morn. Rolla bears the sad tidings to Cora; who inti- 
mates, in the agony of her heart, that Rolla had betrayed her Alonzo, to gain, 
by his death, her hand. Rolla, who had renounced his claim to Cora, on 
account of her attachment to Alonzo, was therewith so agonized as to deter- 
mine to go to the camp of the enemy, find out the dungeon wherein Alonzo 
was confined, bribe the guard, and bid Alonzo escape ; himself remaining. 
The brave, the devoted friend arrives ; enters the cavern; when he is ac- 
costed by the sentinel. 

Sen. Who’s there? answer quickly ! who’s there? 

Rol. A friar come to visit your prisoner. Inform me, friend, is not Alonzo, the Spas 
nish prisoner, confined in this dungeon? 

Sen. He is. 

Rol. I must speak with him. 

Sen. You must not. 

Rol. He is my friend. 

Sen. Not if he were thy brother. 

Rol. What is to be his fate? 

Sen. He dies at sunrise. 

Rol. Ha! Then I am come in time. 

Sen. Just to witiress his death. 

Rol. Soldier, I must speak to him. 

Sen, Back, back. It is impossible. 

Rol. I do entreat thee, but for one moment. 

Sen. ‘Thou entreat’st in vain—my orders are most strict. 

Rol. Even now, I saw a messenger go hence. 

Sen. He brought a pass which we are all accustomed to obey. 

Rol. Look on this wedge of massive gold—look on these precious gems. In thy own 
land they will be wealth for thee and thine—beyond thy hope or wish. Take them—they 
arethine. Let me but pass one minute with Alonzo. 

Sen. Away !—wouldst thou corrupt me ? 

Rol. Soldier !—hast thou a wife? 

Sen. I have. 

Rol, Hast thou children ? 

Sen, Four—honest lovely boys. 

Rol. Where didst thou leave them? 

























































































































































































































































































Mean old Castilian | I know my duty better. 
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Sen. In my native village; even in the cot where myself was born. 
Rol. Dost thou love thy children and thy wife ? 
Sen. Dol love them! God knows my heart—I do. 


Rol. Soldier! imagine thou wert doomed to die a cruel death in this strange land. 
What would be thy last request ? 

Sen. That some of my comrades should carry my dying blessing to my wife and children. 

Rol, Oh! but if that comrade was at thy prison gate, and should there be told—thy 
fellow soldier dies at sunrise, yet thou shalt not for a moment see him, nor shalt thou 
bear his dying blessing to his poor children or his wretched wife, what wouldst thou 
wae i po who thus could drive thy comrade from the door? 

en. How | 


Rol. Alonzo has a wife and child. I am come but to receive for her, and for her babe, 
the last blessing of my friend. 

Sen, Go in. 

“ Here we find that the appeal to the sentinel’s Acquisitiveness, by the pre- 
sentation of the massive gold and precious gems, failed ; but the appeal to his 
Amativeness, and Philoprogenitiveness, succeeded in leading him to neglect 
his duty. Rolla is admitted; and Alonzo, having assumed his dress, escapes. 
Thus it may be seen, how this feeling of attachment to offspring may lead an 
individual to depart from the career of duty.” 

What is this but hard words? The sentinel was not to be influ- 
enced bya bribe ; but a sympathy with his prisoner was excited by an 
appeal to his feelings as a parent. What has this to do with phre- 
nology ? 

We certainly expected more from the somewhat pompous com- 
mencement of this little work. 

‘*Phrenology being the true science of human nature, it must happen that 
every thing referring to this nature must be better understood by those in- 
dividuals in possession of this science than by others. Every one, who has 
examined the progress of scientific truth, is aware of the influence therewith 
connected. The mind is freed from error ; light is diffused where darkness 


previously existed; and the general state of society has been altered and im- 
proved, 


““If these have been the results of the inferior sciences being established 
upon solid bases, what benefits must accrue from the science of Mind, when the 
same is foundedin truth ? It will give its gigantic power to vanquish all the 
enemies of the human race: it will go forth in the majesty of its strength, 
and banish from the territory of ethics all those erroneous opinions which 
exist in reference to the management and direction of the mind. Being light 
itself, its beams will necessarily radiate ; being true, error must be unveiled ; 
and being unveiled, in spite of the flimsy garments of sophistry and vene- 
rable antiquity, with which many of the talented have attempted to cover its 
deformed meanness, the brilliancy of the effulgence of truth will hold up to 
the gaze of anastonished world as false, and consequently injurious, opi- 
nions, hypotheses, and practices, which previously were credited, admired, 
yea revered, 


“‘ Phrenology is such a science: it isa sun; human nature being the world 
it illuminates; which nature, wherever existing, and under whatever aspects 
seen, must feel the benign and quickening influence of its beams.” &c. &c. 

We might here object, not merely tothe incongruity of so fine a gate 
to so small a building, but also to the unscientific character of such 
language. Writers who are striving to establish a new system of in- 
tellectual investigation, ought to be peculiarly careful in their choice 
of words; their language’éught to be simple and appropriate, their 
reasoning perspicuous and rigorous: we would ask Dr. Epps to apply 
this test to his little treatise. 

The only part of the treatise which is strictly phrenological, is the 
preface ; in which the author gives a slight outline of the science, if 
such it may be called, which is short and intelligible. The method 
which has been taken to lay the foundations of phrenology is undoubt- 
edly just and philosophical. It being a question whether the organs of 
different faculties do not manifest themselves on the surface of the 
brain, a great number of individuals of remarkable propensities and 
powers are examined, and the results registered; and from these re- 
sults general inductions are drawn. These inductions have already led 
the votaries of the science not only to conclude that the general notion 
of the organs of the mind being indicated by the outward signs of the 
brain is true, but further, to point out what particular signs indicate 
particular powers. Thus the whole of the skull is now mapped oat by 
phrenologists into departments, in as orderly a manner as France was 
cut into small pieces by the Convention. He must be a very studborn 
person who will not believe there is something in all this: at the same 
time, generally speaking, we entertain no very high opinion of the in- 
tellects of those persons who go all the lengths of the leading pro- 
fessors of phrenology. It is natural to those who discover new and 
unknown countries, to be somewhat rash in vaunting their acquisition : 
they take possession in great form, and proceed to divide, to govern, 
and to exploit, before they have attained any very accurate knowledge 
of the nature and productions of their godsend. 

All that we have yet seen in phrenology, beyond a register of expe- 
riments, we are inclined to hold cheap; but we are by no means dis- 
inclined to believe, that if the study and application of phrenological in- 
vestigation goes on with the same perseverance which has hitherto 
characterized its professors, it will lead to important results. We 

ut little value on all the reasoning and analogy by which the system 
is endeavoured to be supported. The phrenologists have indeed been 
peculiarly unlucky when they have deserted the line of observation 
for that of argument. We may, for example, slightly mention two 
errors they habitually fall into. Granted that the brain is an assem- 
blage of muscular organs of thought, and that particular manifesta- 
tions on the skull indicate particular faculties, why should they con- 
clude that all the faculties are manifested on the surface of the brain? 
in other words, may it not happen that the muscles which represent 
particular faculties develop themselves in parts of the brain which do 
not abut on the surface? Because the organs of particular faculties 
display themselves on the surface, have not the phrenologists too rashly 
concluded that all do; and thus proceeded, not so much to ascertain 
by experience the indications of organs, as to find unappropriate por- 
tions of the brain where they could conveniently inscribe their names ? 

The other error (at least in our estimation) to which we have alluded, 
is that, in reasoning of the powers whether of disposition or intellect as 
manifested by the brain, size alone is taken into consideration. It is 
true, size is the only thing that can be felt, but it does not follow that 





it is the only thing to be considered. Size alone is not the only mea- 
sure of strength in other muscles—why therefore in the brain? The 
constitution of the part ought surely to go for something, though we 
cannot ascertain for how much. It frequently happens in other organs, 
that a tight, compact, elastic, well-conditioned muscle, is worth several 
much larger and similarly situated muscles in other individuals; why, 
then, should not a well-conditioned brain be permitted the same ad- 
vantage as a well-turned leg or a well-hung arm—why count upon 
mere brawn? Size is undoubtedly ove of the elements of strength, but 
phrenologists account it the only one. Dr. Epps states it to be so ag 
the result of experiments. ‘It has been found in addition, that when- 
ever any particular part of the brain is large, the power, whether of 
disposition or of intellect, connected therewith, is proportionably 
strong ; when the part is small, the converse holds good.” 





NOTES ON LADY FANSHAWE’S MEMOIRS. 


THERE is something extremely affecting in the enumeration of the 
burying-places of her offspring by a widowed mother. The list of the 
children gone before her, as given by Lady Fansnaweg, is of this touch- 
ing description, with the additional trait that their resting-places are 
widely scattered in different countries. 


“Harrison my eldest son, and Henry my second son, Richard my third, 
Henry my fourth, and Richard my fifth, are all dead: my second lies buried 
in the Protestant Church-yard in Paris, by the father of the Earl of Bristol; 
my eldest daughter Ann lies buried in the Parish Church of Tankersley in 
Yorkshire, where she died; Elizabeth lies in the Chapel of the French Hos. 
pital at Madrid, where she died of a fever at ten days old; my next daughter 
of her name lies buried in the parish of Footscray, in Kent, near Frogpool, 
my brother Warwick’s house, where she died; and my daughter Mary lies in 
my father’s vault in Hertford, with my first son Henry; my eldest lies buried 
in the Parish Church.of St. John’s College in Oxford, where he was born; 
my second Henry lies in Bengy Church, in Hertfordshire; and my second 
Richard in the Esperanza in Lisbon, in Portugal.” 

What travail, what grief, what trial, what adventure, does this sim- 
ple narrative bespeak ! ; 

The following is one of the few bons mots attributable to the Pro- 
tector. It is good, and the better for being humane. 

“Thus we passed the time until order came to carry him to Whitehall, 
where, ina little room yet standing in the bowling-green, he was kept pri- 
soner, without the speech of any, so far as they knew, ten weeks, and in ex- 
pectation of death. They often examined him, and at last he grew so illin 
health by the cold and hard marches he had undergone, and being pent up in 
aroom close and small, that the scurvy brought him almost to death’s door. 

‘‘ Being one day to solicit fur, my husband’s liberty for a time, he bid me 
bring the next day a certificate from a physician, that he was really ill. Im- 
mediately I went to Dr. Batters, that was by chance both physician to Crom- 
well and to our family, who gave me one very favourable in my husband’s be- 
half. I delivered it at the Council Chamber, at three of the clock that after- 
noon, as he commanded me; and he himself moved, that seeing they could 
make no use of his imprisonment, whereby to lighten them in their business, 
that he might have his liberty upon four thousand pounds bail, to takea 
course of physic, he being dangerously ill. Many spake against it, but most 
Sir Henry Vane, who said he would be as instrumental, for aught he knew, 
to hang them all that sat there, if ever he had opportunity, but if he had li- 
berty for a time, that he might take the engagement before he went out; 
upon which Cromwell said, ‘ I never knew that the engagement was a medi- 
cine for the scorbutic.’ They, hearing their general say so, thought it obliged 
him, and so ordered him his liberty upon bail.” 

Lady FansHawes tells us an anecdote of her travelling in France, 
which makes us wonder at the state of the police in those times. tis 
by such marks as these that one may estimate the progress of civil- 
ization. 

*« Coming one night to Abbeville, the Governor sent his Lieutenant to me, 
to let me know my husband was well the week before ; that he had seen him 
at Paris, and had promised him to take care of me in my going through his 
government, there being much robbery daily committing ; that he would ad- 
vise me take care of the garrison soldiers, and giving them a pistole a piece 
they would convey me very safely. This he said the Governor would have 
told me himself, but that he was in bed with the gout. I thanked him, and 
accepted his proffer. The next morning he sent me ten troopers well armed ; 
and when I had gone about four leagues, as we ascended a hill, says some ol 
these, ‘Madam, look out, but fear nothing.” They rid all up to a well- 
mounted troop of horse, about fifty or more, which after some parley wheeled 
about into the woods again. When we came upon the hill, | asked how It 
was possible so many men so well armed should turn, having so few to op- 
pose them ; at which they laughed, and said, ‘ Madam, we are all of a com- 
pany, and quarter in this town. The truth is, our pay is short, and we are 
forced to keep ourselves this way ; but we have this rule, that if we In a party 
guard any company, the rest never molest them, but let them pass free. 

“1 having passed all danger, as they said, gave them a pistole each man, 
and so left them and went on my journey, and met my husband at St. Dennis, 
God be praised!” 

Lady FansHawe gives us an excellent account of the traverse of 
King Cuaruxs across the. Strait at the Restoration. Can any thing 
be more absurd than the people, whether in its joy or sorrow ?_ 

“Upon the King’s restoration, the Duke of York, then made Admiral, SP 
pointed ships to carry over the company and servants of the King, bay ear 
very great. His Highness appointed for my husband and his family a oa 
rate frigate, called the Speedwell; but his Majesty commanded my bysvans 
to wait on him in his own ship. We had by the States’ order sent on boar 
to the King’s most eminent servants, great store of provisions: for ove 
family, we had sent on board the Speedwell a tierce of claret, a hogshead 0 
Rhenish wine, six dozen of fowls, a dozen of gammons of bacon, a great 
basket of bread, and six sheep, two dozen of neat’s tongues, and a great box 
of sweetmeats. Thus taking our leaves of those obliging persons, we ah 
conversed with in the Hague, we went on board upon the 23rd of May, abou 
two o’clock in the afternoon. The King embarked at four of the clock, ups 
which we set sail, the shore being covered with people, and shouts from a 
places of a good voyage, which was seconded with many volleys of ery ae 
terchanged : so favourable was the wind, that the ships’ wherries went ren 
ship to ship to visit their friends all night long. But who can surges y o 

ress the joy and gallantry of that voyage, to see so many great ships, : 
best in the world, to hear the trumpets and all other music, to see ncar 
hundred brave ships sai) before the wind with the vast cloths and stream’, 
the neatness and cleanness of the ships, the strength and jollity of the mar 
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ners, the gallantry of the commanders, the vast plenty of all sorts of provi- 
sions; but above all, the glorious Majesties of the King and his two brothers, 
were sO beyond man’s expectation and expression. The sea was calm, the 
moon shone at full, and the sun suffered not a cloud to hinder his prospect of 
the best sight, by whose light and the merciful bounty of God he was set 
safely on shore at Dover, in Kent, upon the 25th of May 1660. 

“So great were the acclamations and numbers of people, that it reached 
like one street from Dover to Whitehall. We lay that night at Dover, and the 
next day we went in Sir Arnold Brem’s coach towards London, where on 
Sunday night we came'to a house in the Savoy. My niece, Fanshawe, then 
jay in the Strand, where I stood to see the King’s entry with his brothers; 
surely the most pompous show that ever was, for the hearts of all men in this 
kingdom moved at his will.” 


Everybody knows the story of the Don who was refused lodgings at 
night on account of the number of his names, the landlord conceiving 
he had not accommodation for so many guests. This Joe Miller is at 
least conceived in the spirit of the old Spanish pomposity; for if 
proof were wanting, here is an example, from real life, still more de- 
liciously ridiculous. It is Lady ¥ansHawe whom the Don is addressing. 

That afternoon the Duke of Albuquerque came to visit my husband, and 
afterwards me, with his brother Don Milcha dela Cueva. As soon as the 
Duke was seated and covered, he said, ‘ Madam, Iam Don Juan de la Cueva, 
Duke of Albuquerque, Viceroy of Milan, of his Majesty’s Privy Council, 
General of the Galleys, twice Grandee, the first Gentleman of his Majesty’s 
Bedchamber, and a near kinsman to his Catholic Majesty, whom God long 
preserve ;’ and then rising up and making me a low reverence with his hat 
off, said, ‘These, with my family and life, I lay at your Excellency’s feet, ” 

Lady FaNsHAWE's description of the splendour and magnificence 
of the reception of her husband’s embassy impress the reader with an 
idea of the riches of old Spain; and yet it is the poorest and most 
afflicted nation that boasts occasional exhibitions of barbaric splendour. 
The whole progress of the embassy from Cadiz to Madrid is distin- 
guished by descriptions like the entry into Seville. 

“‘ Thursday the 27th of March, we entered Seville, being met a league from 
the city by the assistant, the Conde de Molina, with many hundred coaches, 
with nobility and gentry in them, and very many thousands of the burgesses 
and common people of the town. My husband, after usual compliments 
passed, went into the Conde’s coach. I followed my husband in my own 
coach, as | ever did in all places ; allthe pages going next my coach on horse- 
back, and then our coach of state, and other coaches and litters behind, 
many of the gentlemen and servants riding on horseback, and many of the 
gentlemen did ride before the coach. Thus we entered that great city that 
had been of Seville, though now much decayed. We lay in the King’s pa- 
lace, which was very royally furnished on purpose for our reception, and all 
our treatment during our stay. We were‘lodged ina silver bedstead, quilt, 
curtains, valances, and counterpane of crimson damask, embroidered richly 
with flowers of gold. The tables of precious stones, and the looking-glasses 
bordered with the same; the chairs the same as the bed, and the floor 
covered with rich Persia carpets, and a great brasera of silver, filled full of 
delicate flowers, which was replenished every day as long as we staid. The 
hangings were of tapestry full of gold, all which furniture was never Jain in 
but two nights, when his Majesty was at Seville. Within my chamber was a 
dressing-room, and by that a chamber very richly furnished, in which my 
children lay, and within them all my women: on the other side of the cham- 
ber as I came in, was my dining-room, in which I did constantly eat. I and 
my children eating at a table alone, all the way, without any company, till 
we came to our journey’s end, where we provided for ourselves at Ballecas, 
within a league of Madrid. In this palace, the chief room of my husband’s 
quarters was a gallery, wherein were three pair of India cabinets of japan, 
the biggest and beautifulest that ever I did see in my life: it was furnished 
with rich tapestry hangings, rich looking-glasses, tables, Persia carpets, and 
cloth of tissue chairs. This palace hath many princely rooms in it, both 
above and underneath the ground, with many large gardens, terraces, walks, 
fishponds, and statues, many large courts and fountains, all of which were 
as well dressed for our reception as art or money could make them.” 

They who study the fashions of bygone times will be amused at the 
costuine of an Ambassador in the days of Cuaruxs the Second as de- 
scribed by Lady FansHAWE. 

“Then my husband, in a very rich suit of clothes of a dark fillemonte bro- 
cade laced with silver and gold lace, nine laces, every one as broad as my 
hand, and a little silver and gold lace laid between them, both of very curious 
workmanship; his suit was trimmed with scarlet taffety ribbon; his 
stockings of white silk upon long scarlet silk ones; his shoes black, with 
scarlet shoe-strings and garters; his linen very fine, laced with very rich 
Flanders lace; a black beaver, buttoned on the left side, with a jewel of 
twelve hundred pounds value. A rich curious wrought gold chain, made in 
the Indies, at which hung the King his Master’s picture, richly set with dia- 
monds, cost three hundred pounds, which his Majesty, in great grace and 
favour, had been pleased to give him at his coming home from Portugal. 
On his fingers he wore two rich rings; his gloves trimmed with the same 
ribbon as his clothes. All his whole family were very richly clothed, accord- 
ing to their several qualities. Upon my husband’s left hand rode the Mar- 
quis of Malpica, Captain of the German guard, and the Major-domo to his 
Majesty, being that week in waiting: by him went all the German guard, 
and by them my husband’s eight pages, clothed all in velvet, the same colour 
as our liveries ; next them followed his Catholic Majesty’s coach, and my 
husband’s coach of state, with four black horses, the finest that ever came 
out of England, none going in this Court with six but the King himself.” 

Among Lady FansHAwe's agreeable anecdotes of Spain, occurs her 
vindication of the quality of its provisions. It is curious. We believe, 
however, the allegation has generally turned upon the quantity rather 
than the quality of provisions: besides, an ambassador's table is hardly 
a fair criterion. 

‘| find ita received opinion that Spain affords not food either good or 
plentiful. True it is that strangers that neither have skill to choose, nor 
money to buy, will find themselves at a loss; but there is not in the Christian 
world better wines than their midland wines are especially, besides sherry 
andcanary. ‘Their water tastes like milk; their corn white to a miracle, 
and their wheat makes the sweetest and best bread in the world; bacon be- 
yond belief good ; the Segovia veal much larger and fatter than ours; mutton 
most excellent; capons much better than ours. » They have a small bird that 
lives and fattens on grapes and corn, so fat that it exceeds the quantity of 
flesh. They have the best partridges I ever eat, andthe best sausages; and 
salmon, pikes, and sea-breams, which they send up in pickle, called ashe 
veche, to Madrid, and dolphins, which are excellent meat, besides carps, and 
many other sorts of fish. The cream, called nattuos, is much sweeter and 
thicker than any I ever saw in England; their eggs much exceed ours; and 

so all sorts of sallads, and roots, and fruits. What I most admired are, 











melons, peaches, burgamot pears, grapes, oranges, lemons, citrons, figs, and 
pomegranates; besides that I have eaten many sorts of biscuits, cakes, 
cheese, and excellent sweetmeats. I have not here mentioned especially 
manger-blanc ; and they have olives, which are no where so good; and their 
perfumes of amber excel all the world in their kind, both for household stuff 
and fumes; and there is no such water made as in Seville.” ' 


Sir Keneim Diesy was one of those men who are understood to 
be confirmed liars, without losing any of their respectability of charac- 
ter: for the habit -is easily traced to a too great activity of imagination, 
combined with a feebleness in the powers of comparison or observation. 
An idea presents itself to the mind, with such force and brillianey, 
that that other faculty, which ought to distinguish the painting from 
the original, is dazzled and misled. Something is also forgiven on the 
score of the amusement afforded by an ingenious liar: the next best thing 
to amusing truth is an amusing lie. A character of this description is 
looked upon in society as an ¢mproviser of agreeable works of fiction, 
Lady FansHawe—a lady of rigid principles and great piety—thus 
leniently speaks of the “infirmity” of the inventor of ‘‘ sympathetic 
powder.” 


“* When we came to Calais, we met the Earl of Strafford and Sir Kenelm 
Digby, with some others of our countrymen. We were all feasted at the 
Governor’s of the castle, and much excellent discourse passed; but, as was 
reason, most share was Sir Kenelm Digby’s, who had enlarged somewhat 
more in extraordinary stories than might be averred, and all of them passed 
with great applause and wonder of the French then at table; but the con- 
cluding one was, that Barnacles, a bird in Jersey, was first a shell-fish to ap- 
pearance, and from that, sticking upon old wood, became in time a bird. 
After some consideration, they unanimously burst out into laughter, believing 
it altogether false; and, to say the truth, it was the only thing true he had 
discoursed with them; that was his infirmity, though otherwise a person of 
most excellent parts, and a very fine bred gentleman.” 


It seems that the scheme of Captain Gawky, Roderick Random’s 
friend, who left a heavy trunk of stones in pawn to pay his lodgings, 
was not original—the great inventor was the author of the Century of 
Inventions ; which it seems he might have increased by an additional 
one, not alfogether so creditable to his memory as the discovery of 
the Steam-engine. 


“«The owner of this house entertained us with the story of the last Marquis 
of Worcester, who had been there some time the year before: he had of his 
own and other friends’ jewels to the value of eight thousand pounds, which 
some merchants had lent uponthem. My Lord appointed a day for receiving 
the money upon them and delivering the jewels; being met, he shows them 
all to these persons, then seals them up in a box, and delivered them to one 
of these merchants, by consent of the rest, to be kept for one year, and upon 
the payment of the eight thousand pounds by my Lord Marquis to be 
delivered him. 

*« After my Lord had received the money, he was entertained at all these 
persons’ houses, and nobly feasted with them near a month: he went from 
thence into France. When the year was expired, they, by letters into France, 
pressed the payment of this borrowed money several times, alleging they had 
great necessity of their money to drive their trade with ; to which my Lord 
Marquis made no answer; which did at last so exasperate these men, that 
they broke open the seals, and opening the box found nothing but rags and 
stones for their eight thousand pounds; at which they were highly enraged, 
and in this case ] left them.” 

Compare the following description of Granada and the Alhambra 
with the picture of the Vega which we gave two weeks ago from another 

en. 
; “The next day we went to Grenada, having passed the highest mountains 
Tever saw in my life ; but under this lieth the finest valley that can be possibly 
described, adorned with high trees and rich grass, and beautified with a large 
deep clear river over the town, and this standeth the goodly vast palace of 
the King’s called the Alhambra, whose buildings are, after the fashion of the 
Moors, adorned with vast quantities of jasper-stone; many courts, many 
fountains, and by reason it is situated on the side of a hill, and not built uni- 
form, many gardens with ponds in them, and many baths made of jasper, and 
many principal rooms roofed with the mosaic work, which exceeds the finest 
enamel I ever saw. Here I was showed in the midst of a very large piece of 
rich embroidery made by the Moors of Grenada, in the middle as long as 
half a yard, of the true Tirian dye, which is so glorious a colour that it can- 
not be expressed: it hath the glory of scarlet, the beauty of purple, and is so 
bright, that when the eye is removed upon any other object it seems as 
white as snow.” 













































































































BIOGRAPHY OF SIR HUMPHRY DAVY, CONTINUED. 
CHAPTER FIFTH. 


As minute chemical detail is wholly inconsistent with the plan of a 
popular memoir, the author must leave the task of following Sir 
Humpnury Davy, through his numerous inquiries and reflections, to 
him whose business it may hereafter become to write a scientific life. 

His Bakerian Lecture of 1898, entitled “‘ An Account of some new 
Analytical Researches on the nature of certain Bodies, particularly the 
Alkalies, Phosphorus, Sulphur, Carbonaceous matter, and the Acids 
hitherto undecomposed ; with some general observations on CHEMICAL 
Tuerory,” abounds in elaborate experiments with the voltaic apparatus, 
made with the hope of extending our knowledge of the principles o 
bodies, by the new powers and methods arising from the application o 
electricity ; but although it furnishes results of great interest, and re- 
cords phenomena which may serve as guides in future inquiries, still 
it cannot be said to have astonished the chemical world by any bril- 
liant discovery; and yet it announced the decomposition of Boracie 
Acid, and the development of its inflammable base at the negative 
surface of the battery,—a discovery which at any other period would 
have produced great excitement in the chemical world; but the fact 
is, that the splendour of his former lecture, like the blaze of the sun, 
left our organs of perception incapable of receiving a just impression 
from any lesser light. 

In reviewing his several memoirs upon Voltaic Electricity, we have 
illustrated the original, cautious, and yet intrepid advances of his mind ; 
we are mow about to notice a series of papers, in which the reader may 
discover the zeal and industry with which he pursued the track o 
others. The similarity of the laws of Electrical and Magnetical At 
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_ traction had long excited the attention of the philosopher, and nume- 
rous had been the attempts to establish the existence of an ore. or 
intimate relation, between these two forces ; but little light had been 
thrown upon the subject before the year 1819, when M. Ogrstep, 
Secretary to the Royal Society of ngs Semen a published an account of 
some experiments exhibited in his lecture before the University, by 
which it was demonstrated that the magnetic needle was moved from 
its position by the action of the galvanic apparatus. And it may be 
here necessary to state, that these experiments, unlike all preceding 
ones, were made«with the two ends of the pile in communication with 

each other; ‘to»which circumstance are to be attributed the novel 
results that followed. In pursuing the investigation with a more pow- 
efit battery, M. Orrsrep fully ascertained that the phenomena 
exhibited by the needle did not depend upon electrical attraction and 
repulsion, for its movements were wholly at variance with such an 
explanation; they must depend, then, upon the production of a 
new energy, generated by the action of the two electricities thus 
brought into conflict, and which, if not identical with, must be 
nearly related to magnetism! It moreover appeared probable from 
the motions of the magnet, when differently placed with regard 
to the conjunctive wire, or that wire by which the opposite ends of 
the battery were connected, that this energy circulated, or performed 

' @ circular movement around the axis of the conductor, and thus drove 
the magnetic pole towards the east or west, according to the direc- 
tion of the needle with reference to such a current. No sooner 
had this extraordinay discovery been announced in this country, than 
Sir Humpury Davy proeeeded to repeat the experiments, and with 
his characteristic talent, to vary and extend them. The nature and 
limits of this memoir will not allow us to follow him: it issufficient to 
say, that he obtained new results, and expanded the views which 
OxrrsteEpD had opened. He particularly investigated the magnetizing 

powers of the conjunctive wires, and the circumstances under which 

' they became effective: he found, for instance, that, if a small steel bar 
be attached to the conjunctive wire, and parallel to it; it does not be- 
come a polar magnet; but that, if it be attached transversely, it does 
become polar, and that it becomes north and south, or south and north, 

according to the direction of the supposed electric current traversing 
the conjunctive wire, as one or the other end of it may be positive or 
negative. ‘“ In viewing these phenomena,” says Sir Humpury, “a 
number of curious speculations cannot fail to present themselves to 
ey philosophical mind; such as, whether the magnetism of the 
, earth may not be owing to its e’ectricity, and the variation of the 

' needle to the alterations in the electrical currents of the earth, in con- 
sequence of its motions, internal chemical changes, or its relations to 
solar heat; and whether the luminous'effects of the Auroras at the 

) poles are not shown by these new facts to depend on electrieity.”.. It 
is certainly evident, that, if strong electrical currents be supposed to 
follow the apparent course of the sun, the magnetism of the earth 
aught to be such as it is actually found to be ; and to afford a popular 
illustration of this theory, Sir Humpury directed a sphere to be con- 
structed, in which arrangements were made for passing the electrici- 
| ties, from the two ends of the battery, in the direction of the ecliptic, 
upon which the poles were found to become magnetic. 
| In accordance with the plan originally proposed for the review of 
Davvy's labours, we shall next offer an account of his method for pre- 
venting the corrosion of the copper sheeting of ships by sea-water ; 
which being founded upon Voltaic principles, must be considered as 
properly falling under the head of his Electrical researches. It appears 
that the Commissioners of the Navy, fully impressed with the evil 
arising from the destructive influence of sea-water upon the copper 
sheeting of his Majesty's ships of war, applied to the Council of the 
Royal Society, in the hope that some plan might be suggested for ar- 
resting, if not for preventing, the decay of so expensive anarticle. Sir 
H. Davy charged himself with the inquiry ; and presented its results 
‘in a paper which was read before the Society on the 22d January 1824, 
and which was continued in another communication dated 17th June 
1824, and coneluded in a third, read 9th June 1825. We shall endea- 
vour to put the reader in possession of the principal facts elicited by 
this inquiry. We have already stated, that Davy had advanced the 
hypothesis, that chemical and electrical chanzes were identical, or de- 
pendent upon the same property of matter; and that he had 
shown that chemical attractions may be exalted, modified, or de- 
stroyed, by changes in the electrical states of bodies; that sub- 
stances will only combine when they are in different electrical 
states; and that, by bringing a body, naturally positive, artificially 
into a negative state, its usual powers of combination are altogether 
Jestroyed: it was, in short, by an application of this very principle 
that he decomposed the alkalies; and it was from the same energetic 
instrumentality that he now sought aremedy for the rapid corrosion of 
copper sheeting. Let us see how dexterously he grappled with the 
difficulties of his subject. When a piece of polished copper is suffered 
| to remain in sea-water, the first effects are, a yellow tarnish upon the 
| surface, and a cloudiness in the water, which take place in two or three 
jours: the hue of the cloudiness is at first white, and it gradually be- 
somes green. In less than a day a bluish-green precipitate appears in 
the bottom of the vessel, which constantly accumulates; this green 
matter appears principally to consist of an insoluble compound of 
zopper (a sub muriate) and hydrate of magnesia. Reasoning upon 
these phenomena, Davy arrived at the conclusion that copper could 
only act upon sea-water when in a positive state; and since that metal 
s only weakly positive in the electro-chemical scale, he considered 
hat, if it could be only rendered slightly negative, the corroding ac- 
ion of sea-water upon it would be null.. But how was this to be ef- 
fected? At first, he thought of using a voltaic battery; but this 
»;ould hardly be applicable in practice ; he next thought of the contact 





of. zine,,tin, or iron; but he was prevented for some time from trying 
this, by the ‘recollection that the copper in the voltaic battery, as wel] 
as the zinc, was dissolved by the action of dilute nitric acid; and b 

the fear that too large a mass of oxidable metal would berequired to 
produce decisive results. After reflecting, however, for some time on 
the slow and weak action of sea-water on copper, and the small diffe. 
rence which must exist between their electrical powers, and knowing 
that avery feeble chemical action would be destroyed by a very feeble 
electrical force, he was encouraged to proceed; and the results were of 
the most satisfactory kind. A piece of zine, as large as a pea, or the 
point of a small iron nail, were found fully adequate to preserve forty 
or fifty square inches of copper ; and this, wherever it was placed, 
whether at the top, bottom, or in the middle of the sheet of copper, 
and whether the copper was straight or bent, or made into coils. And 
where the conpexion between the different pieces of copper was com- 
pleted by wires, or thin filaments of the fortieth or fiftieth of an inch 
in diameter, the effect was the same; every side, every surface, every 
particle of the copper remained bright, whilst the iron, or the zine, 
was slowly corroded. A piece of thick sheet copper, containing, on 
both sides, about sixty square inches, was cut in such a manner as to 
form seven divisions, connected only by the smallest filaments 
that could be left, and a mass of zine, of the fifth of an inch 
in diameter, was soldered to the upper division. The whole was 
plunged under sea-water; the copper remained perfectly polished. 
The same experim@nt was made with iron; and after the lapse 
of a month, in both instances, the copper was found as bright 
as when it was first introduced, whilst similar pieces of copper, 
undefended, in the same sea-water, underwent considerable corrosion, 
and produced a large quantity of green deposit in the bottom of the 
vessel. Numerous other experiments were performed, and with 
restilts equally conclusive of the truth of the theory which had sug- 
gested them. It remained only that the experiments should be con- 
ducted on a large scale. The Lords Commissioners of the Navy 
accordingly gave Sir Humpury permission to ascertain the practical 
value of his discovery by trials upon ships of war; andthe results, to 
use his own expression, even surpassed his most sanguine expectations, 
Sheets of copper, defended by from 1-40th to 1-1000th part of their 
surface of zinc, malleable and cast iron, were exposed, for many weeks, 
in the flow of the tide in Portsmouth harbour, their weights having 
been ascertained before and after.the experiment. When the metallic 
protector was from 1-40 to 1-110, there was no corrosion nor decay of 
the copper ; with small quantities it underwent a loss of weight. The 
sheeting of boats and ships, protected by the contact of zine, cast and 
malleable iron in different proportions, compared with those of similar 
boats and sides of ships unprotected, exhibited bright surfaces, whilst 
the unprotected copper underwent rapid corrosion, becoming first red, 
then green, and losing a part of its substance in scales. Is it not then 
a faet, established beyond all controversy, that small quantities of 
electro-positive metals will prevent the corrosion or chemical changes 
of cepper exposed to sea-water ; and that the results appear to be of the 
same kind, whether the experiments are made upon a minute scale, and 
in confined portions of water, or on large masses, and in the ocean ? 
How then has it happened,—for the fact is notorious, and has called 
forth many animadversions to the disparagement of Davy,—how has 
it happened that this scheme of protection has not been adopted? The 
fact is simply this, that in overcoming one evil, another has been 
created ; by protecting the copper, the accumulation of sea-weeds and 
marine insects has been favoured, and the ships thus defended by iron 
or zinc, have become so foul, as scarcely to continue navigable. This 
would seem to depend upon several causes, especially upon the depo- 
sition of saline and calcareous matter, arising from the decomposition 
of marine salts. Had Davy’s health remained unimpaired, his genius 
would, without doubt, have suggested a remedy; but he unfortunately 
declined in health, at the very moment his energies were most required. 
Future philosophers may propose successful expedients to obviate the 
evil, but the glory of the discovery will justly belong to him, who first 
developed the principle. Indeed we have just learnt, that a patent has 
been granted for substituting iron for copper sheeting, and protecting 
it from rust by the application of slips of zine, in the proportion of two 
per cent. Should the plan succeed, to whom ought the publie to award 
the palm ? 

Whether or not the principle discovered by Sir Humpury Davy 
can be rendered subservient to the protection of copper sheeting, we 
must at least admit that the results obtained by him are of the most 
interesting description, and capable of various useful applications ; se- 
veral of which he has himself suggested, whilst others have been dis- 
covered by the ingenuity of contemporary chemists. By introducing 
a piece of zine, or tin, into the iron boiler of the stearn-engine, we may 
prevent the danger of explosion, which generally arises, especially 
where salt-water is used, as in those of steam-boats, from the wear of 
one part of the boiler. Another important application is in the pre- 
vention of the wear of the paddles, or wheels, which are rapidly dis- 
solved by salt-water. Mr. Pepys has extended the principle, for the 
preservation of steel instruments, by guards of zinc: we have seen 
razors and lancets thus defended with perfect success. A knowledge 
of this principle, moreover, enables us to explain ox! ordinary phe- 
nomena which were befor: perfectly unintelligible. The writer of the 
present article can fairly state, that he has never derived so much 
pleasure from the application of any principle in natural philosophy, 
for the explanation of common occurrences, as from that of the one 
under discussion : and he will beg leave to illustrate it by one or two 
examples,—in the first place, for the. purpose of showing that, when- 
ever a principle or discovery involves or unfolds a law of nature, its 
applieations are almost inexhaustible, and that, however abstracted it 
may appear, it is sooner or later employed for the common purposes 
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of life ; and in.the next yace, for the sake of convincing the reader, 
that there does not exist any source of pleasure so extensive and so 
permanent as that derived from intellectual exertion. The saunterer 
stumbles over the stone that may ¢ross his path, and vents only his 
indignation at the interruption ; but there is not a body, animate or 
inanimate, with which the philosopher can come into contact, which 
does not yield its treasures at his approach, and contribute to exalt the 
Jeasures of his existence. ° 

The author remembers, several years ago, that in passing through 
Deptford tora house he then occupied at Blackheath, he was daily sur- 
prised at the brillianey of a portion of the gilded sign of an inn in that 
town, whilst the other parts had entirely lost their metallic lustre. At 
length, his curiosity became so painful, that he actually alighted from 
the carriage, obtained a pair of steps, and ascended to the sign, in order, 
if possible, to solve the problem that had so much excited his curiosity. 
The mystery vanished, fo an iron nail appeared in the centre of the 
spot, which had protected the copper leaf, for several inches round, 
from thecorrosive action of the elements. The reader may satisfy him- 
self of the efficacy of such protection in his rambles through the metro- 
polis: he may frequently have noticed gilded, or rather coppered, 
sugar-loaves, suspended over the shops of grocers ; if he inspect them 
he will generally find the parts into which the iron supports have 
entered, preeminently brilliant. The rusting of a common piece of 
iron, if carefully inspected, will furnish an interesting object of con- 
templation. The oxide formed by the contact of moisture becomes ne- 
gative with respect to the metallic surface, and thus forming a galvanic 
circuit, exalts the oxidability of the mass; and the rust consequently 
extends in a circle. We could extend these illustrations, but those 
already offeredvare sufficient to sustain our position. 

Here then we conclude our history of the discoveries of Sir 
Humpury Davy as they relate to the subject of Voltaie Elec- 
tricity. Without dwelling any longer upon their immense import- 
ance, we shall conclude by observing, that they afford without 
any exception the most perfect specimen of philosophical induction 
ever recorded. He commenced by the discovery of a simple prin- 
ciple, which was pursted,;through all its relations and bearings ; 
and during the whole progress of the inquiry, we do not find that he 
had any occasion to retrace his steps for the purpose of correction. 
Justly has he observed, in his last Bakerian Lecture of 1826, that nat- 
withstanding the various novel views which have been brought for- 
ward in this and other countries, and the great activity and extension 
of science, it is peculiarly satisfactory to find that he has nothing to 
alter in the fundamental theory laid down in his original communica- 
tion; and which, after the lapse of twenty years, has continued as it 
was in the beginning, the guide and foundation of all his researches. 





TOPOGRAPHICAL RECOLLECTIONS.* 
NO, I,—EXETER CHANGE. 

Tue first Exeter ’Change was a very handsome pile, with an arcade im front, a 
gallery above, and shops in both. On its site stood the parsonage-house for the 
parish of St. Clement's. Sir Thomas Palmer, a creature of the Duke of Somerset, 
obtained it by composition, in the time of Edward VI., and began to build there a 
magnificent house of brick and timber; but upon his attainder for high treason, 
in the first year of Queen Mary, it reverted to the Crown; and Queen Elizabeth 
gave it to William Cecil, Lord Burleigh, Lord High Treasurer of England,—or, 
as Camden calls him, the most. wise Lord Treasurer; who rebuilt it, when it was 
called Burleigh House and Cecil House. It “ was a very faire house, raysed 
upon bricks, proportionably adorned with four square turrets, placed on the four 
quarters of the house ; wherein it is curiously bewtified with rare devices, and 
especially the oratory placed in the angle of the great chamber.” Lord Burleigh 
was in this house honoured by a visit from Queen Elizabeth, who knowing he had 
afit of the gout, made him sit down in her presence, saying, “‘ My lord, we make 
use of you not for the badness of your legs, but’ for the goodness of your head.” 
Lord Burleigh died here in 1598; and it was afterwards called Exeter House, 
from the title of his son and successor. At what time it was deserted by the 
Exeter family, does not appear; but it was before the Fire of Londop,ias an 
advertisement occurs in the London Gazette of the following year, giving the 
public notice, that the business of one of the Government offices (the Excise) 
would be carried on there, in consequence of that calamity. It was also occupied 
by the doctors of civil law, &c. till 1672; and here the various courts of Arches, 
Admiralty, &c. were kept. Malcolm, in his Customs of London, vol. i. p. 434, 
quotes an advertisement from the Post Boy, 12th Feb. 1698, announcing an en- 
tertainment, called a Redoubt, after the Venetian manner, with Basset Banks, 
and other entertainments ; a masquerade evideutly belonging to the class called 
by the Italians Ridotto: no person to be admitted before ten o’clock at night, 
“Whatever,” says Mr. Malcolm, “ might have been the intent of the projectors 
we know not, for an order from the Westminster Sessions was directed to the 
High Bailiff of that city, requiring himself and his petty Constables to attend 
before Exeter’ Change for the purpose of preventing the assembly.” 

The plan of the first Exeter ’Change, in the beginning, did not succeed; for 
the New Exchange had the preference, and stole away both tenants and cus- 
tomers. This New Exchange was built in 1608, out of the rubbish of the old 
stables of Durham House (which occupied the site of the present Adelphi). The 
King, Queen, and Royal Family, honoured the opening with their presence, and 
named it “ Britannia’s Burse.’? The building had a fagade of stone built after 
the Gothic style. 1t contained two long and double galleries, one above the 
other, in which were distributed rows of shops, filled chiefly with milliners, semp- 
Stresses, and the like. It was a fashionable place of resort. Abpve stairs sat, in 
the character of a milliner, the reduced Duchess of Tyrconnel, wife to Richart 
Talbot, Lord Deputy of Ireland under James 11. She supported herself, for a 
few days, says Walpole, (till she was known, and otherwise provided for,) by the 
little trade of this place, and had delicacy enough to wish not to be detected : she 
sat in a white mask and a white dress, and was known by the name of the 
“White Milliner.”? This Exchange has long since given way to a row of good 
houses, which form apart of the Strand, opposite the Adelphi Theatre. The 
last memento of the place, was the’New Exchange.Coffee-house, now occupied as 
a depot for the sale of filterttig-veesets. ; 

* The writer's intention is to give, occasionally, histories of celebrated places in the me- 
tropolis, which, in the rage for improvement and alteration, are destined to be removed, 





Exeter ’Change, as it lately stood, is said to have been built by Dr. Barbon, 
a speculator in houses, about the time of William and Mary; who mortgaged it 
to the Duke of Devonshire and Sir Francis Child, i.12ZQ8.».Thelower story con= 
tained forty-eight shops, then occupied by milliners. In 1714, John Gumley 
rented all the upper part of the building, as a warehouse for pier and chimney 
glasses ; and Sir Richard Steele dedicated part of one of his papers to that which 
Mr. Sneer,in The Critic, would have called a puff directin his favour, In 1721, 
Mr. Normand Cany exhibited here a singular bed of his own construction, the 
curtains of which were woven in the most ingenious manner, with feathers of 
the greatest variety and beauty. In 1747, the upper rooms were in the tenure 
of the Company of Undertakers ; connected with which company, a very curious 
funeral invitation ticket, allegorical ofthe cutting the thread of life, is now extant, 
In 1765, Mr. John Moore opened the great rooms, as an improvement on modern 
statute-halls, in the most sumptuous and elegant taste, as he says in his advertise- 
ment, at an expense of several hundred pounds, for the convenience of providing 
the nobility, gentry, and others, with servants, in a manner never before attempted. 
In 1770, in ‘* Mr. Ody’s Assembly Room over Exeter ’Change, there was a re- 
presentation of a View of Figures and Distances. called The Theatre of Europe : 
to conclude with a Ball: Admittance 5s.” In 1772, Lord Baltimore’s body lay in 
state, in the great room, previous to its interment at Epsom. In June 1775, 
there was an entertainment in the grand saloon, in three acts, called © The Comic 
Mirror, or the World as it wags: the whole to be represented upon an entire 
new plan, by characteristic figures, of about thirty inches in height, properly ha- 
bited.”” The great rooms were afterwards,for some years, used as a warehouse 
for the reception of the printed volumes of the Rolls and Journals of the House of 
Lords ; until occupied as a Muséum of Natural History, which was opened by 
the late celebrated Mr. Thomas Clark, who became proprietor of Exeter ‘Change, 
and occupied the lower part with the sale of cutlery, turnery, &c. to every pur- 
chaser of which he gave a free admission to view the collection of natural his- 
tory. This excellent and eccentric gentleman died September 1816, leaving pro- 
perty estimated at upwards of 300,0007., the fruits of his honest industry, inte- 
grity, and frugality. Some time before his death, he sold the collection of naturat 
history to Mr. Pidcock ; who added to it several living rare birds and beasts. On 
this gentleman’s death, it passed into the hands of Mr. Polito, who was suc- 
ceeded by his son-in-law, Mr. Cross, the proprietor of the celebrated Chuny, the 
stupendous elephant, that was shot here, Ist March 1826. Mr. Cross continued 
to conduct the exhibition with great spirit, until April 1829, when he removed his 
ménagerie to the King’s Mews, Charing-cross, where it now is. 

One of the apartments of Exeter Change, at the back looking to Burleigh 
Street, was for many years occupied by a Mrs. Phillips, for an exhibition of grotto- 
work ; among which was a model of the grotto at Oatlands, Kew Gardens, &c. 
Beneath this room was a dancing-academy, which was afterwards used for reli- 
gious worship. 

An act of Parliament having passed, 7th Geo. IV., for the improvement of the 
Strand, the building-materials of Exeter Change were sold by the Commissiurers 
of his Majesty's Woods and Forests, in June 1829; and, by the middle of the 
present month, the celebrated building was razed to the ground. 

There are only two engraved views known of Exeter ’Change,—one in Mr. 
Cooke's work ; and one of the east end, in the large print of the Charity Children 
going to St. Paul’s, in the reign of Queen Anne. 
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THE BAR—SOME°’ REFORMATION NECESSARY. 

Ir is admitted on all hands, that the charges upon justice amount, as regards the 
mass of the people, to a prohibitory tax. these expenses, no inconsiderable 
portion, if not absolutely caused by the present monopoly of the bar, weve 
created and are continued for its profit; the popular idea, that fees are only paid 
for advice or pleading, being, as stated by your correspondent Aristides, grossly 
incorrect. They are extorted at every stage, and under all pretences,—sometimes 
for a motion, which the officer of the court, the attorney’s clerk, or a charity boy 
who can read, could do as well as a Gibbs or a Romilly ; sometimes for a signa- 
ture to a paper never read, and which is signed by any barrister as a matter off 
course ; * sometimes for a sign manual to certify that a petition contains nothing 
** scandalous or impertinent ;”” sometimes for a signature to an answer; whils$ 
to vouch that a petition for a rehearing contains matter proper to be reheard, the 
pens of two learned gentlemen are required to be put in motion. In short, no 
plea is too barefaced to serve for a demand—no sum too trifling for acceptance 
and if Iam correctly informed, in every new regulation a far keener eye is kept 
upon the interests of the bar than upon those of the suitor. 

But it is not only previous to entering court that the monopoly of the bar is ef 
practical injury to the suitor. Many causes are entirely undefended, and all that 
is to be said might be, or rather is, written down—a mouth-piece alone is wanteds 
Many defended causes too, both as to law and fact, might be conducted by any 
man of common abilities and common experience, without the necessity of re- 
sorting to the “ superior advice of counsel.’? But the law declares a barrister 
must be employed, yet allows him to desert his client with impunity, though if an 
attorney be absent he is mulcted. Hence, in very trivial causes, arises the prace 
tice of retaining two counsel, so that if one be absent, the other may conduct the 
cause; and hence an additional and quite an unnecessary expense upon the 
suitor, who already payinga person quite capable of doing his business, and who. 
dares not desert his post, is compelled to employ one or two others whose attend- 
ance he has no means of insuring. 

The evil of pleading in different courts is not, however, to be so quickly dis- 
missed ; for it is one of the most injurious practices at the bar.. A counsel im 
the Criminal or Common Law Courts is somewhat restricteff by want of oppor- 
tunity (though there the abuse is injurious enough), but an Equity barrister prac- 
tises in five + courts which are fretyuentlysitting at the same time. Yo guard as 
far as may be against the want of ubiquity in pleaders, two or even more King’s 
counsel are sometimes employed. If they all attend, the suitor has a speech for 
his fee; butthe public inconvenience is not slight, for every barrister addressing: 
the court, the cause occupies double or treble the time that is necessary. Should 
they all be absent, (it may be the case with several, it is constantly with one,) the 
cause is either postponed, or its conduct is intrusted to junior counsel. Before 
the Master of the Rolls—whose ability and firmness prevent any barrister from 
acquiring an undue influence, and who never allows his court to be turned: into a 
bear-garden—this neglect is not of much importance (other than the loss of the 
suitor’s money, fees never being returned); but before the Chancellor, or the 
Vice-Chancellor, it-is a pretty general opinion in the profession, that the influ- 
ence of one individual will be fatal to a doubtful cause, even with a leading 
counsel, and of course there is little chance for a junior. 


* It has been most properly observed, ‘‘ that whatever is granted as a matter of course,. 
should be taken as a matter of course.” 
+ The House of Lords, the Chancellor’s, Vice-ChanceHor’s, Rolls, and Exchequer. 
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' traction had long excited the attention of the philosopher, and nume- 
rous had been the attempts to establish the existence of an ag A or 
intimate relation, between these two forces; but little light had been 
. thrown upon the subject before the year 1819, when M. Orrsrep, 
Secretary to the Royal Society of nig sere. rm published an account of 
some experiments exhibited in his lecture before the University, by 
which it was demonstrated that the magnetic needle was moved from 
its position by the action of the galvanic apparatus. And it may be 
here necessary to state, that these experiments, unlike all preceding 
ones, were made«with the two ends of the pile in communication with 
each other; ‘toewhich circumstance are to be attributed the novel 
results that followed. In pursuing the investigation with a more pow- 
erfal battery, M. Orrsrep fully ascertained that the pheenonrena 
exhibited by the needle did not depend upon electrical attraction and 
repulsion, for its movements were wholly at variance with such an 
explanation; they must depend, then, upon the production of a 
new energy, generated by the action of the two electricities thus 
brought into conflict, and which, if not identical with, must be 
nearly related to magnetism! It moreover appeared probable from 
the motions of the magnet, when differently placed with regard 
to the conjunctive wire, or that wire by which the opposite ends of 
the battery were connected, that this energy circulated, or performed 
/ @ circular movement around the axis of the conductor, and thus drove 
the magnetic pole towards the east or west, according to the direc- 
tion of the needle with reference to such a current. No sooner 
had this extraordinay discovery been announced in this country, than 
Sir Humpury Davy proeceded to repeat the experiments, and with 
his characteristic talent, to vary and extend them. The nature and 
limits of this memoir will not allow us to follow him: it isssufficient to 
| say, that he obtained new results, and expanded the views which 
OxzrsteED had opened. He particularly investigated the magnetizing 
| powers of the conjunctive wires, and the circumstances under which 
they became effective: he found, for instance, that, if a small steel bar 
be attached to the conjunctive wire, and parallel to it; it does not be- 
come a polar magnet; but that, if it be attached transversely, it does 
become polar, and that it becomes north and south, or south and north, 
according to the direction of the supposed electric current traversing 
| the conjunctive wire, as one or the other end of it may be positive or 
negative. ‘ In viewing these phenomena,” says Sir Humpury, “a 
number of curious speculations cannot fail to present themselves to 
every philosophical mind; such as, whether the magnetism of the 
earth may not be owing to its e’ectricity, and the variation of the 
needle to the alterations in the electrical currents of the earth, in con- 
sequence of its motions, internal chemical changes, or its relations to 
solar heat; and whether the luminous’effects of the Auroras at the 
' poles are not shown by these new facts to depend on electrieity.” It 
is certainly evident, that, if strong electrical currents be supposed to 
follow the apparent eourse of the sun, the magnetism of the earth 
aught to be such as it is actually found to be ; and to afford a popular 
illustration of this theory, Sir Humpury directed a sphere to be con- 
» structed, in which arrangements were made for passing the electrici- 
| ties, from the two ends of the battery, in the direction of the ecliptic, 
upon which the poles were found to become magnetic. 

In accordance with the plan originally proposed for the review of 
Davy's labours, we shall next offer an account of his method for pre- 
venting the corrosion of the copper sheeting of ships by sea-water ; 
which being founded upon Voltaic principles, must be considered as 
properly falling under the head of his Electrical researches. It appears 
that the Commissioners of the Navy, fully impressed with the evil 
arising from the destructive influence of sea-water upon the copper 
sheeting of his Majesty's ships of war, applied to the Council of the 
Royal Society, in the hope that some plan might be suggested for ar- 
resting, if not for preventing, the decay of so expensive anarticle. Sir 
H. Davy charged himself with the inquiry ; and presented its results 
‘in a paper which was read before the Society on the 22d January 1824, 
and which was continued in another communication dated 17th June 
1824, and concluded in a third, read 9th June 1825. We shall endea- 
vour to put the reader in possession of the principal facts elicited by 
this inquiry. We have already stated, that Davy had advanced the 
hypothesis, that chemical and electrical chanzes were identical, or de- 
pendent upon the same property of matter; and that he had 
shown that chemical attractions may be exalted, modified, or de- 
stroyed, by changes in the electrical states of bodies; that sub- 
stances will only combine when they are in different electrical 
states; and that, by bringing a body, naturally positive, artificially 
into a negative state, its usual powers of combination are altogether 
lJestroyed: it was, in short, by an application of this very principle 
that he decomposed the alkalies; and it was from the same energetic 
instrumentality that he now sought a remedy for the rapid corrosion of 
copper sheeting. Let us see how dexterously he grappled with the 
lifficulties of his subject. When a piece of polished copper is suffered 
to remain in sea-water, the first effects are, a yellow tarnish upon the 
surface, and a cloudiness in the water, which take place in two or three 
jours: the hue of the cloudiness is at first white, and it gradually be- 
somes green. In less than a day a bluish-green precipitate appears in 
the bottom of the vessel, which constantly accumulates; this green 
matter appears principally to consist of an insoluble compound of 
zopper (a sub muriate) and hydrate of magnesia, Reasoning upon 
| these phenomena, Davy arrived at the conclusion that copper could 
only act upon sea-water when in a positive state; and since that metal 

s only weakly positive in the electro-chemical scale, he considered 
that, 1f it could be only rendered slightly negative, the corroding ac- 
ion of sea-water upon it would be null.. But how was this to be ef- 
ected? At first, he thought of using a voltaic battery; but this 
sould hardly be applicable in practice ; he next thought of the contact 





of. zine, tin, or iron; but he was prevented for some time from trying 
this, by the ‘recollection that the copper in the voltaic battery, as well 
as the zinc, was dissolved by the action of dilute nitric acid; and b 

the fear that too large a mass of oxidable metal would berequired to 
produce decisive results. After reflecting, however, for some time on 
the slow and weak action of sea-water on copper, and the small diffe. 
rence which must exist between their electrical powers, and knowing 
that avery feeble chemical action would be destroyed by avery feeble 
electrical ‘Sree, he was encouraged to proceed; and the results were of 
the most satisfactory kind. A piece of zine, as large as a pea, or the 
point of a small iron nail, were found fully adequate to preserve forty 
or fifty square inches of copper ; and this, wherever it was placed, 
whether at the top, bottom, or in the middle of the sheet of copper, 
and whether the copper was straight or bent, or made into coils. And 
where the connexion between the different pieces of copper was com- 
pleted by wires, or thin filaments of the fortieth or fiftieth of an inch 
in diameter, the effect was the same; every side, every surface, every 
particle of the copper remained bright, whilst the iron, or the zine, 
was slowly corroded. A piece of thick sheet copper, containing, on 
both sides, about sixty square inches, was cut in such a manner as to 
form seven divisions, connected only by the smallest filaments 
that could be left, and a mass of zine, of the fifth of an inch 
in diameter, was soldered to the upper division. The whole was 
plunged under sea-water; the copper yemained perfectly polished. 
The same experim@nt was made with iron; and after the lapse 
of a month, in both instances, the copper was found as bright 
as when it was first introduced, whilst similar pieces of copper, 
undefended, in the same sea-water, underwent considerable corrosion, 
and produced a large quantity of green deposit in the bottom of the 
vessel. Numerous other experiments were performed, and with 
resttits equally conclusive of the truth of the theory which had sug- 
gested them. It remained only that the experiments should be con- 
ducted on a large scale. The Lords Commissioners of the Navy 
accordingly gave Sir Humpnury permission to ascertain the practical 
value of his discovery by trials upon ships of war; and the results, to 
use his own expression, even surpassed his most sanguine expectations, 
Sheets of copper, defended by from 1-40th to 1-1000th part of their 
surface of zinc, malleable and cast iron, were exposed, for many weeks, 
in the flow of the tide in Portsmouth harbour, their weights having 
been ascertained before and after the experiment. When the metallic 
protector was from 1-40 to 1-110, there was no corrosion nor decay of 
the copper ; with small quantities it underwent a loss of weight. The 
sheeting of boats and ships, protected by the contact of zine, cast and 
malleable iron in different proportions, compared with those of similar 
boats and sides of ships unprotected, exhibited bright surfaces, whilst 
the unprotected copper underwent rapid corrosion, becoming first red, 
then green, and losing a part of its substance in scales. Is it not then 
a faet, established beyond all controversy, that small quantities of 
electro-positive metals will prevent the corrosion or chemical changes 
of capper exposed to sea-water ; and that the results appear to be of the 
same kind, whether the experiments are made upon a minute scale, and 
in confined portions of water, or on large masses, and in the ocean? 
How then has it happened,—for the fact is notorious, and has called 
forth many animadversions to the disparagement of Davy,—how has 
it happened that this scheme of protection has not been adopted? The 
fact is simply this, that in overcoming one evil, another has been 
created ; by protecting the copper, the accumulation of sea-weeds and 
marine insects has been favoured, and the ships thus defended by iron 
or zinc, have become so foul, as scarcely to continue navigable. This 
would seem to depend upon several causes, especially upon the depo- 
sition of saline and calcareous matter, arising from the decomposition 
of marine salts. Had Davy’s health remained unimpaired, his genius 
would, without doubt, have suggested a remedy; but he unfortunately 
declined in health, at the very moment his energies were most required. 
Future philosophers may propose successful expedients to obviate the 
evil, but the glory of the discovery will justly belong to him, who first 
developed the principle. Indeed we have just learnt, that a patent has 
been granted for substituting iron for copper sheeting, and protecting 
it from rust by the application of slips of zinc, in the proportion of two 
per cent. Should the plan succeed, to whom ought the publie to award 
the palm ? 

Whether or not the principle discovered by Sir Humpury Davy 
can be rendered subservient to the protection of copper sheeting, we 
must at least admit that the results obtained by him are of the most 
interesting description, and capable of various useful applications ; se- 
veral of which he has himself suggested, whilst others have been dis- 
covered by the ingenuity of contemporary chemists. By introducing 
a piece ofzine, or tin, into the iron boiler of the stearn-engine, we may 
prevent the danger of explosion, which generally arises, especially 
where salt-water is used, as in those of steam-boats, from the wear of 
one part of the boiler. Another important application is in the pre- 
vention of the wear of the paddles, or wheels, which are rapidly dis- 
solved by salt-water. Mr. Pepys has extended the principle, for the 
preservation of steel instruments, by guards of zinc: we have seen 
razors and lancets thus defended with perfect success. A knowledge 
of this principle, moreover, enables us to explain many ordinary phe- 
nomena which were befor * perfectly unintelligible. The writer of the 
present article can fairly state, that he has never derived so much 
pleasure from the application of any principle in natural philosophy, 
for the explanation of common occurrences, as from that of the one 
under discussion : and he will beg leave to illustrate it by one or two 
examples,—in the first place, for the. purpose of showing that, when- 
ever a principle or discovery involves or unfolds a law of nature, its 
applieations are almost inexhaustible, and that, however abstracted it 
may appear, it is sooner or later employed for the common purposes 
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of life ; and inthe next place, for the sake of convincing the reader, 
that there does not exist any source of pleasure so extensive and so 
rmanent as that derived from intellectual exertion. The saunterer 
stumbles over the stone that may ¢ross his path, and vents only his 
indignation atthe interruption ; but there is not a body, animate or 
inanimate, with which the philosopher can come into contact, which 
does not yield its treasures at his approach, and contribute to exalt the 
jeasures of his existence. e 

The author remembers, several years ago, that in passing through 
Deptford toa house he then occupied at Blackheath, he was daily sur- 
yised at the brilliancy of a portion of the gilded sign of an inn in that 
town, whilst the other parts had entirely lost their metallic lustre. At 
jength, his curiosity became so painful, that he actually alighted from 
the carriage, obtained a pair of steps, and ascended to the sign, in order, 
if possible, to solve the problem that had so much excited his curiosity. 
The mystery vanished, fof an iron nail appeared in the centre of the 
spot, which had protected the copper leaf, for several inches round, 
from thecorrosive action of the elements. ‘The reader may satisfy him- 
self of the efficacy of such protection in his rambles through the metro- 
polis : he may frequently have noticed gilded, or rather coppered, 
sugar-loaves, suspended over the shops of grocers ; if he inspect them 
he will generally find the parts into which the iron supports have 
entered, preeminently brilliant. The rusting of a common piece of 
jron, if carefully inspected, will farnish an interesting object of con- 
templation. The oxide formed by the contact of moisture becomes ne- 
sative with respect to the metallic surface, and thus forming a galvanic 
circuit, exalts the oxidability of the mass; and the rust consequently 
extends in a circle. We could extend these illustrations, but those 
already offeredvare sufficient to sustain our position. 

Here then we conclude our history of the discoveries of Sir 
Humpury Davy as they relate to the subject of Voltaie Elec- 
tricity. Without dwelling any longer upon their immense import- 
ance, we shall conclude by observing, that they afford without 
any exception the most perfect specimen of philosophical induction 
ever recorded. He commenced by the discovery of a.simple prin- 
ciple, which was pursted,through all its relations and bearings ; 
and during the whole progress of the inquiry, we do not find that he 
had any occasion to retrace his steps for the purpose of correction. 
Justly has he observed, in his last Bakerian Lecture of 1826, that nat- 
withstanding the various novel views which have been brought for- 
ward in this and other countries, and the great activity and extension 
of science, it is peculiarly satisfactory to find that he has nothing to 
alter in the fundamental theory laid down in his original communica- 
tion; and which, after the lapse of twenty years, has continued as it 
was in the beginning, the guide and foundation of all his researches. 





TOPOGRAPHICAL RECOLLECTIONS.* 
NO, 1,—EXETER ’CHANGE. 

Tut first Exeter *Change was a very handsome pile, with an arcade in front, a 
gallery above, and shops in both. On its site stood the parsonage-house for the 
prish of St. Clement's. Sir Thomas Palmer, a creature of the Duke of Somerset, 
obtained it by composition, in the time of Edward VI., and began to build there a 
magnificent house of brick and timber; but upon his attainder for high treason, 
in the first year of Queen Mary, it reverted to the Crown; and Queen Elizabeth 
gave it to William Cecil, Lord Burleigh, Lord High Treasurer of England,—or, 
as Camden calls him, the most wise Lord Treasurer; who rebuilt it, when it was 
called Burleigh House and Cecil House. It “ was a very faire house, raysed 
upon bricks, proportionably adorned with four square turrets, placed on the four 
quarters of the house ; wherein it is curiously bewtified with rare devices, and 
especially the oratory "placed in the angle of the great chamber.” Lord Burleigh 
was in this house honoured by a visit from Queen Elizabeth, who knowing be had 
afit of the gout, made him sit down in her presence, saying, ‘‘ My lord, we make 
use of you not for the badness of your legs, but’ for the goodness of your head.” 
Lord Burleigh died here in 1598; and it was afterwards called Exeter House, 
from the title of his son and successor. At what time it was deserted by the 
Exeter family, does not appear; but it was before the Fire of London,ias an 
advertisement occurs in the London Gazette of the following year, giving the 
public notice, that the business of one of the Government offices (the Excise) 
would be carried on there, in consequence of that calamity. It was also occupied 
by the doctors of civil law, &c. till 1672; and here the various courts of Arches, 
Admiralty, &c. were kept. Malcolm, in his Customs of London, vol. i. p. 434, 
quotes an advertisement from the Post Boy, 12th Feb. 1698, announcing an en- 
tertainment, called a Redoubt, after the Venetian manner, with Basset Banks, 
and other entertainments ; a masquerade evidently belonging to the class called 
by the Italians Ridotto: no person to be admitted before ten o’clock at night, 
“Whatever,” says Mr. Malcolm, “ might have been the intent of the projectors 
we know not, for an order from the Westminster Sessions was directed to the 
High Bailiff of that city, requiring himself and his petty constables to attend 
before Exeter’ Change for the purpose of preventing the assembly.” 

The plan of the first Exeter Change, in the beginning, did not succeed; for 
the New Exchange had the preference, and stole away both tenants and cus- 
tomers. This New Exchange was built in 1608, out of the rubbish of the old 
stables of Durham House (which occupied the site of the present Adelphi). The 
King, Queen, and Royal Family, honoured the opening with their presence, and 
named it “ Britannia’s Burse.”” The building had a fagade of stone built after 
the Gothic style. It contained two long and double galleries, one above the 
other, in which were distributed rows of shops, filled chiefly with milliners, semp- 
Stresses, and the like. It was a fashionable place of resort. Abpve stairs sat, in 
the character of a milliner, the reduced Duchess of Tyrconnel, wife to Richart 
Talbot, Lord Deputy of Ireland under James II. She supported herself, for a 
few days, says Walpole, (till she was known, and otherwise provided for,) by the 
little trade of this place, and had delicacy enough to wish not to be detected: she 
sat in a white mask and a white dress, and was known by the name of the 
“White Milliner.* This Exchange has long since given way to a row of good 
houses, which form a part of the Strand, opposite the Adelphi Theatre. The 
last memento of the place, was the’New Exchange.Coffee-house, now occupied as 
4 depot for the sale’ of filteriiig-vessets. ~ 


Exeter ’Change, as it lately stood, is said to have been built by Dr. Barbon, 
a speculator in houses, about the time of William and Mary; who mortgaged it 
to the Duke of Devonshire and Sir Francis Child, ia.1ZQ8.).Thelower story con= 
tained forty-eight shops, then occupied by milliners. In 1714, John Gumley 
rented all the upper part of the building, as a warehouse for pier and chimney 
glasses; and Sir Richard Steele dedicated part of one of his papers to that which 
Mr. Sneer,in The Critic, would have called a puff directiin his favour, In 1721, 
Mr. Normand Cany exhibited here a singular bed of his own construction, the 
curtains of which were woven in the most ingenious manner, with feathers of 
the greatest variety and beauty. In 1747, the upper rooms were in the tenure 
of the Company of Undertakers ; connected with which company, a very curious 
funeral invitation ticket, allegorical of the cutting the thread of life, is now extant, 
In 1765, Mr. John Moore opened the great rooms, as an improvement on modern 
statute-halls, in the most sumptuous and elegant taste, as he says in his advertise- 
ment, at an expense of several hundred pounds, for the convenience of providing 
the nobility, gentry, and others, with servants, in a manver never before attempted. 
In 1770, in ‘Mr. Ody’s Assembly Room over Exeter ’Change, there was a re- 
presentation of a View of Figures and Distances. called The Theatre of Europe : 
to conclude with a Ball: Admittance 5s.” In 1772, Lord Baltimore’s body lay in 
state, in the great room, previous to its interment at Epsom. In June 1775, 
there was an entertainment in the grand saloon, in three acts, called “ The Comic 
Mirror, or the World as it wags: the whole to be represevted upon an entire 
new plan, by characteristic figures, of about thiriy inches in height, properly ha- 
bited.”? The great rooms were afterwards,for some years, used as a warehouse 
for the reception of the printed volumes of the Rolls and Journals of the House of 
Lords ; until occupied as a Muséum of Natural History, which was opened by 
the late celebrated Mr. Thomas Clark, who became proprietor of Exeter ‘Change, 
and occupied the lower part with the sale of cutlery, turnery, &c. to every pur- 
chaser of which he gave a free admission to view the collection of natural his- 
tory. This excellent and eccentric gentleman died September 1816, leaving pro- 
perty estimated at upwards of 300,0002., the fruits of his honest industry, inte 
grity, and frugality. Some time before his death, he sold the collection of naturat 
history to Mr. Pidcock ; who added to it several living rare birds and beasts. On 
this gentleman’s death, it passed into the hands of Mr. Polito, who was suc- 
ceeded byhis son-in-law, Mr. Cross, the proprietor of the celebrated Chuny, the 
stupendous elephant, that was shot here, Ist March 1826. Mr. Cross continued 
to conduct the exhibition with great spirit, until April 1829, when he removed his 
ménagerie to the King’s Mews, Charing-cross, where it now is. 

One of the apartments of Exeter Change, at the back looking to Burleigh 
Street, was for many years occupied bya Mrs. Phillips, for an exhibition of grotto- 
work ; among which was a model of the grotto at Oatlands, Kew Gardens, &c. 
Beneath this room was a dancing-academy, which was afterwards used for reli- 
gious worship. 

An act of Parliament having passed, 7th Geo. IV., for the improvement of the 
Strand, the building-materials of Exeter Change were sold by the Commissiuners 
of his Majesty's Woods and Forests, in June 1829; and, by the middle of the 
present month, the celebrated building was razed to the ground. 

There are only two engraved views known of Exeter ’Change,—one in Mr. 
Cooke's work ; and one of the east end, in the large print of the Charity Childrea 
going to St. Paul’s, in the reign of Queen Anne. 
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THE BAR—SOME"REFORMATION NECESSARY. 

Ir is admitted on all hands, that the charges upon justice amount, as regards the 
mass of the people, to a prohibitory tax. Of these expenses, no inconsiderable 
portion, if not absolutely caused by the present monopoly of the bar, weve 
created and are continued for its profit; the popular idea, that fees are only paid 
for advice or pleading, being, as stated by your correspondent Aristides, grossly 
incorrect. They are extorted at every stage, and under all pretences,—sometimes 
for a motion, which the officer of the court, the attorney’s clerk, or a charity boy 
who can read, could do as well as a Gibbs or a Romilly ; sometimes for a signa- 
ture toa paper never read, and which is signed by any barrister as a matter off 
course ; * sometimes for a sign manual to certify that a petition contains nothing 
* scandalous or impertinent ;” sometimes for a signature to an answer; whils9 
to vouch that a petition for a rehearing contains matter proper to be reheard, the 
pens of two learned gentlemen are required to be put in motion. In short, no 
pleas too barefaced to serve for a demand—no sum too trifling for acceptance > 
and if Iam correctly informed, in every new regulation a far keener eye is kept 
upon the interests of the bar than upon those of the suitor. 

But it is not only previous to entering court that the monopoly of the bar is of 
practical injury to the suitor. Many causes are entirely undefended, and all that 
is to be said might be, or rather is, written down—a mouth-piece alone is wanted: 
Many defended causes too, both as to law and fact, might be conducted by any 
man of common abilities and common experience, without the necessity of re= 
sorting to the “* superior advice of counsel.’? But the law declares a barristers 
must be employed, yet allows him to desert his client with impunity, though if an 
attorney be absent he is mulcted. Hence, in very trivial causes, arises the pracs 
tice of retaining two counsel, so that if one be absent, the other may conduct the 
cause; and hence an additional and quite an unnecessary expense upon the 
suitor, who already payinga person quite capable of doing his business, and who 
dares not desert his post, is compelled to employ one or two others whose attend- 
ance he has no means of insuring. 

The evil of pleading in different courts is not, however, to be so quickly dis- 
missed ; for it is one of the most injurious practices at the bar.. A counsel in 
the Criminal or Common Law Courts is somewhat restrictet? by want of oppor- 
tunity (though there the abuse is injurious enough), but an Equity barrister prac- 
tises in five + courts which are fretquently-sitting at the same time. To guard as 
far as may be against the want of ubiquity in pleaders, two or even more King’s 
counsel are sometimes employed. If they all attend, the suitor has a speech for 
his fee; butthe public inconvenience is not slight, for every barrister addressing: 
the court, the cause occupies double or treble the time that is necessary. Should 
they all be absent, (it may be the case with several, it is constantly with one,) the 
cause is either postponed, or its conduct is intrusted to junior counsel. Before 
the Master of the Rolls—whose ability and firmness prevent any barrister from 
acquiring an undue influence, and who never allows his court to be turned: into a 
bear-garden—this neglect is not of much importance (other than the loss of the 
suitor’s money, fees never being returned); but before the Chancellor, or the 
Vice-Chancellor, itis a pretty general opinion in the profession, that the influ- 
ence of one individual will be fatal to a doubtful cause, even with a leading 
counsel, and of course there is little chance for a junior. 


* It has been most properly observed, ‘‘ that whatever is granted as a matter of coursey. 
should be taken as a matter of course.” 
+ The House of Lords, the Ch llor’s, Vice-Ch Hor’s, Rolis, and Exchequer. 








* The writer’s intention is to give, occasionally, histories of celebrated places in the me- 
(opolis, which, in the rage forimprovement and alteration, are destined to be remeved, 
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The advocates of things as they are, or as they are wished to be, have dwelt 
much upon the gentlemanly feelings and the lofty character which should distin- 
guish the members of the bar. But how are these vaunted qualities displayed 
even by the heads of the profession ? Is it gentlemanly, to accept of briefs which 
it is a moral certainty can never be attended to? Is it gentlemanly, is it even 
decent, to become acquainted with a case, to advise the course of proceedings to 
be adopted, and then to accept of a retainer from the adversary? Is it loftiness 
of spirit, to conduct a cause to its conclusion, to gain a thorough knowledge of all 
its weaknesses, and on a fresh trial to be arrayed against it? Or how shall we 
characterize the conduct of the man who deserts a wretch whose life is at stake, 
after having accepted a fee—which is wrung from the vitals of poverty—to de- 
fend him ? And whither (to descend to manners) do those gentlemanly feelings 
vanish, when it is necessary to “ bother’ a judge, or to bully a witness, or a 
“earned friend ?” 

A body where practices of this kind are of constant occurrence, need have 
little fear of deterioration. But even were it otherwise, gentility should yield to 
justice. The interest of the public imperatively requires that some change should 
be made both in the law and its monopolies.§ “ The right of justice between 
his fellows,” and the “ means of making his industry fruitful,’ are admitted by 
Burke to be amongst those natural rights of man which the social compact only 
confirms, But neither of these privileges can be said to exist, where law is de 
Facto denied to the people, and where an irresponsible and arbitrary body || has the 
power of standing between a man and his future prospects, or, it may be, his 
daily bread. 


§ The assertion of your correspondent C., that there are more lawyers than can find 
employment, is true enough ; and the same may be said of any other calling. Yetsurely 
it would be the height of injustice to prevent a man engaging in weaving or ship-building 
on the plea of those trades being dull. The trite assertion, that lawyers create litigation, 
may be reversed; and we may say perhaps as truly, that litigation creates lawyers. But 
admit it—what relation has that to barristers, who have no power of fomenting litigation? 

With respect to attornies, I am as ready to denounce the pecuniary restrictions as 
Common Sense. For even if they be considered as contributing to the Revenue, no 
more objectionable mode than taxing personal exertion can possibly be found, But they 
are always stated to be for the purpose of keeping the profession select,—as if money 
alone were the standard of perfection, or as if it ever answered its professed purpose. 
If, however, selection and scrutiny be tolerable at all, they are far more so in the case of 
attornies than of barristers. The client, from the former acting in secret, has no reliance 
but upon his honour ; whereas the latter always moves under the eye of the attorney or 
the public. 


|| One practice of the Benchers is worthy of special notice. They admit a man as a 
student; they receive his money; they buoy up his hopes; they indirectly encourage his 
labours for jive years; and then refuse to call him to the bar. It will be sufficient to in- 
stance the public cases of Horne Tooke, of Mr. Harvey, and (I believe) of Mr. Wooler; 
in all of which the determination to reject existed from the very beginning. 


ARISTIDES IN REPLY. 

Sir,—Your correspondent Common Sense seems to coincide in my opinion. 
The writer who signs C. has a sweeping censure for all who happen to entertain 
a different opinion from himself, but from the rambling style of his letter it is 
rather difficult to discover his real sentiments upon the subject. As both writers 
have alluded to Aristides in their communications, he now claims that which I am 
sure your impartiality will grant him—a reply. 

Although agreeing with the general sentiments of Common Sense, 1 differ 
widely from him in the inference which he draws. With him,I argue against un- 
just restrictions, and unnecessary forms, which tend to shut ont from the bar 
those who are properly qualified to practice in that profession ; but I totally dis- 
agree with this writer, that any natural genius who thinks himself qualified to act 
in the profession should he at liberty to do so without undergoing a proper course 
of study and practice. ‘The bar is already overcrowded with unlearned gentle- 
men in the law, and who have found their way there from the reputation of pos- 
sessing that learning which I have already shown renders them incompetent te a 
sound knowledge of thelaw. To those who are admitted by other means, I shall 
leave the consolation of the writer C. I asserted that “an attorney, from his 
education, experience, and general habits, is much better calculated to discharge 
effectually the duties of a barrister of the present day, than the learned gentleman 
himself, although the latter may be deeply learned in the classics and mathe- 
matics ;” andin short, “ that the barrister now is merely the conduit-pipe of the 
attorney.” And I then inquired why we were compelled to intrust barristers 
with duties which they are incompetent to perform, and that too at an additional 
expense to the client. This, Sir, was my argument, and which C. has not ven- 
tured to answer or deny: yet it is for these opinions that it has been insinuated, 
in an illiberal sense, that I wish to apply the “free trade system” in the admis- 
sion to the bar. On the contrary, my reasoning, which has neither been answered 
nor denied, is quite the other way. 

It will perhaps be said, that the general character of the body of attornies is 
such that they are not entitled to the privilege of acting as advocates for their 
clients. There is one short answer to this objection, but I will reply to it in 
another way. Are not barristers equally guilty with attornies for charging in the 
excess,—or rather, are they not guilty of making undue charges? The attorney 
does his work, but overcharges, his bill is taxed, and he must refund: the bar- 
rister receives his fee, and neglects to do his work at all; but retains the cash, 
and is sanctioned by the usage of the Courts. The attorney does his work un- 
skilfully, the law renders him liable to the client, and he must pay for his own un- 
skilfulness and misfortune, as well as the ignorance and blunder of the counsel 
he employs: the barrister, either from ignorance or worse, injures the client like- 
wise, but against him there is no remedy ; and what is more, he pockets the fee 
and receives another to set his error right. This, Sir, is the monopoly which I 
exclaim against. 

As Aristides will trouble you no more on the above points, excuse his prolixity. 
The opinion of the public, I am aware, is unfavourable to the character of attor- 
nies- It is true, we have too many instances of members of this profession being 
guilty of dishonesty ; but we are yet to inquire of the many cases in which they 
have been the means of remedying grievous wrongs, and obtaining restitution of 
bereft rights. We are also to consider that attornies may and are severely pu- 
nished for their misconduct, and that it is the honest attorney who brings the guilty 
practitioner to justice. Barristers, however gross their misconduct may be, are 
sheltered from punishment; and they are at liberty to plunder and abuse their 

clients at their own will and pleasure. These are facts which cannot be denied. 
Impose upon attornies additional restrictions, subject them to a more inquisito- 
rial power than what is even now exercised over them, and you will afford satis- 
faction to the respectable members of this branch of the profession, as well as add 
to the security of the public. 


London, August 19, 1829. ARISTIDES. 





GLEANINGS. 
Destruction or THE ANTEDILUvIAN Cave or Kuntock.—Professor Buckland 
communicates to Mr. Richard Taylor, the editor of the PAilosophical Magazine, 
an account of the recent destruction of “ the most interesting and curious deposit 














ay 
of organic remains in Germany, viz. that in the cave of Kiihloch in Franconia, 
and also of another cave of less importance adjacent to it.” In his Retiguie 
Diluviane, the learned Professor had given a description and drawing of the 
cave of Kiihlock; some of the principal features of which have now been 
obliterated—a barbarous German proprietor having removed and mutilated tha: 
which Time and the Deluge had spared! Professor Buckland, perceiving that 
his description of the cave will no longer be found applicable, is naturally anxious 
to record the fact and time of obliteration ; and these are announced as follows 
in a letter to him by Mr. Philip Egerton, dated Schaffhausen, 26th June :— ¢ 

* Lord Cole and myself are just returned to Schaffhausen from a three weeky 
visit to the antediluvian caverns of Franconia; and knowing the great interest 
you feel in their welfare, 1 write to inform you of the melancholy fact of the total 
destruction of the deposit of bones in the caves of Kiihloch and Rabenstein. Hig 
Majesty the King of Bavaria having announced his intention to visit Rabeustein, 
the owner of that castle has thought fit to prepare these two caves fur his recep. 
tion; in wrder to do which, he has broken up the wnole of the floors, pounding 
the larger stones and bones to the bottom for a foundation, and spreading the 
earth and finer particles to form a smooth surface over them. Conceive oyp 
horror on arriving at Kihloch, at finding thirty men at work, wheeling out the 
animal earth, to level the inclination of the entrance, by which you have so satis. 
factorily explained the phenomenon of the absence of pebbles and diluvial loam 
in this remarkable cavern. There was not a bone to be found there when we 
arrived ; however, with a little management we contrived to obtain two beautify 
fragments of lower jaws of hyzena, besides some very good bears’ bones, and one 
ulna that had been broken during the animal’s life, and the sharp edges of the 
fracture rounded off by the absorbents into a smooth stump. We likewise pr. 
cured from one of the workmen, teeth of a fox, of a tiger, and molar tooth of the 
right lower jaw of rhinoceros,—all of which he said he picked up in Kiibloch, 
In the cave of Rabenstein they found very few bones, but a great many old coins: 
and iron instruments, [ amt happy to say we also found in the cave of Zahnloch, 
the large block of stone which you describe as polished by the paws of the ante. 
diluvian bears; it was almost concealed by a pile of earth near the entrance of 
the side chamber in which it stands. The angles and surface of the block have 
certainly been rounded by some agent anterior to the formation of its present coat 
of stalagmite. I broke off this stalagmite in many places, and found the stone in 
the same state underneath, as in the parts that had not been encased by it. We 
have brought you a large specimen of it, in order that you may judge for your. 
self. We worked for six days in Gailenreuth, and were very lucky in finding an 
entire lower jaw of the Felis spelea, a perfect pelvis of the Ursus speleus, anda 
very good collection of hyena, wolf, and fox teeth, besides bear’s teeth and bones 
in abundance. We likewise found an immense quantity of fragments of old 
sepulchral urns. We found also the same in the caves of Zahnloch and Scharzfeld, 
At Bonn, we obtained from Professor Goldfuss the tibia of a deer from the cave 
of Sundwick, cracked, and having the marks of hyzena’s teeth, exactly correspond. 
ing with those on your tibia of an ox from Kirkdale. We procured alsoa 
gnawed rhinoceros bone from the same locality.” 

* Antediluvian ? 


A Morser anv HER CHILDREN, IN THE PLAcuE.—TIn the village of Careggi, 
whether it were that due precautions had not been taken, or that the disease was 
of a peculiarly malignant nature, one after another—first the young and then the 
old, of a whole family dropped off. A woman who lived on the opposite side of 
the way, the wife of a labourer, and mother of two dittle boys, felt herself attacked 
by fever in the night ; in the morning it greatly increased, and in the evening the 
fatal tumour appeared, This was during the absence of her husband, who weit 
to work at a distance, and only returned on Saturday night, bringing home 
the scanty means of subsistence for his family for the week. Terrified by 
the example of the neighbouring family, moved by the fondest love for her chil- 
dren, and determining not to communicate the disease to them, she formed the 
heroic resolution of leaving her home and going elsewhere to die. Having locke 
them into a room, and sacrificed to their safety even the last and sole comfort of 
a parting embrace, she ran down the stairs, carrying with her the sheets and co 
verlet, that she might leave no means of contagion. She then shut the door-with 
a sigh, and went away. But the biggest, hearing the door shut, went to the win- 
dow, and seeing her running in that manner, cried out, ‘‘ Good bye, mother,” in 
a voice so tender, that she involuntarily stopped. ‘ Good bye, mother,” repeated 
the youngest child, stretching bis little head out of the window: and thus was 
the poor afflicted mother compelled for a time to endure the dreadful conflict be 
tween the yearnings which called her back, and the pity and solicitude which 
urged her on; at length the latter conquered—and amid a flood of tears, and the 
farewells of her children, who knew not the fatal cause and import of those tears— 
she reached the house of those who were to bury her; she recommended her 
husband and children to them, and in two days she was no more. “ But,” added 
Barbara, “ nothing can equal the heart of a mother. You remember that sub- 
lime speech of a poor woman, on hearing her parish priest relate the history o 
Abraham: § Oh, God certainly would not have required such a sacrifice of 
mother!’”—ZLa Monaca di Monza ; translated in the Foreign Quarterly Review, 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED DURING THE WEEK. 

Thomson's Atlas to Bateman, royal 8vo. 3/. 3s. bds—Best’s Cuma, a Poem, Svo. lis. 
bds.—Some Account of the life of Reginald Heber, 18mo. 5s. bds.—Page on the Poor- 
Laws, second edition, 8vo. 5s. bds.—Gideon, and other Poems, by the author of “ My 
Early Years,” &c. 12mo. 3s. 6d. bds—Vidocq’s Memoirs, Vol. IV. 18mo. 3s. 6d.; royal 
18mo. 6s. bds.—Heber’s Sermons Preached in England, 2d edition, 8vo. 9s. 6d. bds.— 
Dibdin’s Bibliographical Tour, second edition, 3 vols. crown 8vo. 2/. 15s. bds. 








THE CHURCH. 

The Rev. G. Taylor, B.A. has been instituted to the Rectory of Clopton, Suffolk, on 
the presentation of A, Taylor, Esq. of Norwich The Rev. E. Cobbold, of Watlington, 
Norfolk, has been instituted to the Rectory of Long Melford, Suffolk, on the presenta- 
tion of J. Cobbold, Esq. of Holywells, near Ipswich——The Rey. W. M. Marcon, B.A. 
has been instituted to the Rectory of Edgefield, Norfolk, on the presentation of W. 
Mason, Esq. of Necton-hall, 








THE ARMY. 

War-Orrice, Aug. 17.—Memorandum: the half-pay of the undermentioned Officers 
has been cancelled from the 18th inst. inclusive, upon their receiving a commuted allow- 
ance for their commissions; Ens. E. Jenkins, half-pay 77th Foot; Lieut, F. Hanley, 
half-pay 27th Foot; Lieut. W. O. Sandwith, half-pay 27th Foot; Cor. C.'T. Blicke, half- 
pay 10th Light Dragoons; Lieut. S. P. Baghott, half-pay 80th Foot; Lieut. J, W. Fitz 
patrick, half-pay unattached; Lieut. W.R. Derinzy, half-pay York Light Infantry Vo- 
lunteers; Lieut. J.G. Jones, half-pay lst Garrison Battalion; Ens. P. Lawless, half-pay 
36th Foot; Ens. G. Wyse, half-pay 6th Foot—Mr. H. S. Elmslie, late Assist.-Sur. of the 
lst Foot Guards, instead of being placed upon half-pay, is to receive a commuted allow- 
ance, 








EAST INDIA SHIPPING. Fripay EvENINe. 
The Company’s ship Rose, for whose safety, we stated last week, some apprehensions 


Were entertaizied, has at lengtharrived, For some reason which has not been, satisfac: 
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eee a a. 
torily explained, she touched at Bahia instead of S@*frelena for a supply of water. We 
ve unwilling to credit a statement which has been publicly made, that this deviation 
vr nthe course usually pursued by homeward-hound Indiamen, was the consequence of 
yer having fallen to leeward of St. Helena. Company’s officers do not commit such 
blunders in navigation. 

The portion of the cargo of the Perseverance which has been saved is valued at 80,000 
to 90,000 rupees. 
Arriyed.—At Gravesend, Aug. 20th, Nithsdale, Christian, from Bombay ; and Barrossa, 
flutehinson, from Madras. In the Downs, 17th, Civilian, Blair, from Batavia, for 
Amsterdam. 20th, Maitland, Short, and H. C.S. Rose, Marquis, from Bengal. At 
Liverpool, 19th, Adahline, Murray, from Bengal. At St. Jago, May l5th, Branswick, 
parker, from London for Madras. 28th, Elizabeth, McDonnell, from London, for New 
gouth Wales. 3lst, Ellen, Paterson, from Rochfort, for the Cape. June 2d, Marquis 
anglesea, Stuart, from London, for Swan River. At Mauritius, May 2d, Ann, Sly, 
from the Cape. 8th, Prince George, Harrison, from London. At Madras, March 29th, 
Resource, Stoddart, from London. At Bengal, March 26th, George and Mary, Roberts, 
from Clyde. At Van Diemen’s Land, April 6th, Swiftsure, Johnson, from London. 
at Rio Janeiro, June }3th, Othello, Thompson, from Liverpool, for Bengal, At Bahia, 
July ist, Mermaid, Henniker, from Van Diemen’s Land. 

sailed —From Gravesend, Aug. 17th, Triumph, Green, for Bombay. From Liverpool, 
j4th, Consbrook, Strachan, for Bombay. 16th, Superior, Salmon, for Batavia. 
spoken.—Americ a, from London, for N.S. Wales, 29th May, | south, 22. west. Betsey 
‘Leith, for Mauritius, 14th May, lat, 24, long. 60. John Heyes, from Liverpool to Ben- 
gi }2th July, 7 north, 23 west. Valiant, from Bombay to Penang, 14th April, 4 north, 
gjeast, William Maitland, from London to Bombay, 19th April, 28 south, 58 east. 

SATURDAY Mornine. 

Spoken.—Elizabeth, Currie, from Liverpool to the Mauritius, 8th May, 35 south, 

long. 19. 











BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, anp DEATHS. 

Bieras.—On the l4th inst. at Litthe Hampton, the Countess of Surrey, of a daughter 
—Atthe house of her father, Sir S. Newport, Newtown, county Waterford, the Lady of 
the Rev. R. C. Fleury, Rector of Killea, of a still-born child—On the 19th inst. Lady 
Howard de Walden, of a daughter—On the 18th inst. at Downton-hall, the Lady of Sir 








| Wm. Rouse Boughton, Bart. of a daughter—On the 8th,inst. at Upton-house, near 


Poole, the Lady of Edward Doughty, Esq. of a son and heir. 

MarriAces.—On the |1th inst, at Cantray, Invernesshire, Robert Grant, Esq. M.P. 
to Margaret, only daughter of the late Sir D. Davidson—On the 18th inst. at Great Barr 
Chapel, Edward Kempson, Esq. of the Middle Temple, to Anna Maria, third daughter 
of the late R. Fleetwood, Esq. And, at the same time, John William Fleetwood, Esq. 
of Wyer-hall, Penkridge, to Caroline, only surviving daughter of the late Rev, G. W. 
Kempson, of Graisely, Staffordshire—On the 20th inst. at Greenwich, by the Rey. Robert 
Dallin, Thomas Oswald, Esq. of Lewisham, to Harriet, the fourth daughter of Joseph 
Carttar, Esq. of the former place, At the same time, Edward Farrar, Fsq. son of Thomas 
Farrar, Esq. of Gloucester-place, to Eliza Mace, the fifth daughter of J. Carttar, Esq. 

Dearas.—At Paris, J. F. Gill, Esq. Chargé d’Affaires from the United Provinces of 
Rio de la Plata to the Court of St. James’s—On the 15th inst. aged 84, Mr. J. Ellis, of 
‘Triplow—On the 9th insf. at Hastings, four days after giving birth to a son, Catharine, 
wife of J. H. Gow, Esq.—After lingering illnesses, which were borne with a truly Chris- 
tian resignation, Barbara and Mary, the fifth and sixth daughters of the Rev. “Edward 
Unwin, vicar of St. Werburgh, Derby—At Brighton, on the |6th inst. of a rapid decline, 
the Hon. E. H. Edwardes, eldest son of the Right Hon. Lord Kensington, aged 31—On 
the 8th inst. in George-street, Hanover-square, the Rey. A. Langton, B.A. reader of the 
Rolls’ Chapel, third son of the late B. Langton, Esq. of Langton, Lincolnshire, and of 
Mary, late Countess Dowager of Rothes—At Aghadoe, Catharine Keen, aged 118. She 
was born towards the close of the reign of Anne, and consequently saw the reigns of 
George I. II, 111, and IV. She retained her faculties to the last. Her constant diet 
was oatmeal, 








FROM THE LONDON GAZETTES, 
Tuesday, August 18. 


ParTNERSHIPS D1ssoLvED.—Lockwood and Co, Manchester, tailors—Collard and 
Hubbard, Regent-street, milliners—J. and W. George, Tetcott, Devonshire, yeomen— 
Cooper and Gibson, Manchester, manufacturers—Priestley and Woodhouse, Hudders- 
field, confectioners—Widow Shaw and Sons, Chunall-mill, Derbyshire, cotton-spinners 
—Turner and Co. Manchester, corn commission-agents—R. and R. Perks, Monckton- 
Combe, common-brewers—Dunn and Ramshaw, Barnard-Castle, carpet-manufacturers— 
Tickle and Brothers, Bolton-le-Moors, tallow-chandlers—I. and A. Sealby, Keswick, 
ironmongers—Hammond and Houson, Leeds, flax-spinners—Stannard and James, Ham- 
mersmith, wine-merchants—Sewell and Artis, Commerce-place, North Brixton, linen- 
drapers—Madox and Sydney, Austinfriars and Woolwich, solicitors. 

InsoLVENT.—Aug. 14, W. P. BARNARD, Albion-place, Walworth, victualler. 

BaANKrurTCy SUPERSEDED.—T. H1iNb, Queen-street, victualler. 

Baykrurets.—[To surrender at the Bankrupts’ Court, Basinghall-street.|—J.WortTs> 
Whitechapel-road, baker, Aug. 21, 25, Sept. 29: solicitor, Mr. Teague, Cannon-street—- 
W. Garpner and E.Coomse, Devonport, milliners, Aug. 21, Sept. 4,29: solicitor, Mr. 
Jones, Size-lane—C.D. SuiLToNn, Sneinton, and Nottingham; scrivener, Aug. 25, Sept. 
8, 9: solicitors, Bromleys, Gray’s-inn-square—T. WesToN, Reading, linen-draper, 
Aug. 25, Sept. 4, 29: solicitor, Mr. Jones, Sise-lane—R, P. SNELL, Essex-street, White- 
chapel, potato-merchant, Aug. 25, Sept. 8, 29: solicitor, Mr. Weymouth, Gray’s-inn. 

Bangrurrs.—([To surrender in the Country.J—S. Fryzer, Tewkersbury, brick- 
maker, Sept. 7, 8, 29: solicitor, Mr. Bousfield, Chatham-place—J. Wiis, Liverpool, 
broker, Aug. 28, 29, Sept. 29: solicitors, Adlington and Co. Bedford-row—W. Hatt, 
Manchester, porter-dealer, Aug. 29, 31, Sept. 29: solicitors, Adlington and Co.—W. Ar- 
EINson, Cleckheaton, Yorkshire, woolstapler, Aug. 29, 31, Sept. 29: solicitors, Battye 
and Co. Chancery-lane—J. M. BENSKIN, Margate, builder, Aug. 20, 24, Sept. 29: soli- 
citors, Hall and Bishop, Serjeant’s-inn—T. WiLson, Cambridge, jeweller, Aug. 27, 28, 
Sept. 29: solicitor, Mr. Coe, Pancras-lane—R. Le1GH, Manchester, cotton-spinner, Aug, 
2, Sept. 1, 29: solicitor, Mr. Tyler, Temple—W. and J. ANDERSON and W. Tait, 
Leeds, linen-drapers, Aug. 25, 26, Sept. 29: solicitor, Mr. Jones, John-street, Bedford- 
rw—W. Warre, Bramley, Yorkshire, cloth-manufacturer, Aug. 25, 26, Sept. 29: soli- 
citors, Few and Ashmore, Covent-garden—W. WALKER, Manchester, money-scrivener, 
Ang. 28, 29, Sept. 29: solicitors, Appleby and Charnock, Gray’s-inn—H. EArtam, 
Wilmslow, Cheshire, linen-draper, Aug. 28, 29, Sept. 29: solicitors, Milne and Parry, 
Temple—T,. RAWLINGS, Cheltenham, broker, Sept. 15, 16, 29: solicitor, Mr. King, Ser- 
jeant’s-inn—J. MARSHALL, Watling-street, silk-manufacturer, Aug. 28, 29, Sept. 29: 
Solicitors, Hurd and Johnson, Temple—G. Lunniss, Bath, baker, Sept. 10, 11, 29: soli- 
citors, Makinson and Sanders, Middle Temple. 

DivipeNps.—Sept. 17, Pearson, Manchester, flour-dealer—Sept. 8, Clarke, Austin- 
friars, printer—Oct. 27, Adams, Bury St. Edmunds, grocer—Aug. 25, Rainey, Size-lane, 
merchant—Sept. 14, Shelley, Oulton, Staffordshire, flint-grinder. 

CertiFicaTes to be grunted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before Sept. 
8—Archer, Wood-street, Cheapside, warehouseman—Trapps, Church-court, Lombard- 
street, drysalter—Escudier, Albemarle-street, hotel-keeper—Timothy, Leicester-square, 

vsier—Clapham, Wakefield, wine-merchant—Tordoff, Bradford, grocer—Norton, Ux- 
bridge, dealer—Martin, Preston, corn-merchant—Pringle, North Shields, wine-merchant 
~Loy, Sheffield, flour-seller—Mason, Great Russell-street, bookseller—Walker, Man- 


4 chester, woollen-shawl-manufacturer—J. Jones, jun. Tottenham-court-road, hat-manu- 


acturer, 





Friday, August 21. 

PARTNERSHIPS DissoLvED.—D. amd H. Thompson, Chiswick, brewers—M. and A. 
Hunter, Sheffield, table-knife cutlers—Wells and Co., Birmingham, rag-merchants—T. 
and R, Weaver, Chester, grocers—Pim and Edwards, Plymouth, stationers—Maccullum 
and Brice, London—W., W., and S. Evans and Co., Derby, bankers—Vickers and Co., 
Sheffield, saw mannfacturers—Cotton and Woodhams, Rochester, stone-merchants— 
Kops and Co., Birchin-lane, merchants—Maw and Staleys, Sheffield, merchants ; as far 
4 regards Maw—Robinson and Co., Leeds, printers—Robinson and Hernaman, Leeds, 
booksellers—Gregson and Greetham, Liverpool, ale and porter-dealers—Hughes and 
Bigvers, Great Trinity-lane, wholesale-stationers—Littlewood and Bond, Osnaburgh- 
Street, silversmiths—J. M., T., and R.M. Raikes, London-wall, merchants ; as far as 
Tegards J. M. Raikes—J., R., dnd W. Browne, Minching-hampton, and Basinghall- 
Street, woollen-cloth-manufacturers—Plant and Barlow, Birmingham, pearl button- 

ers. 


INsoLVENT.—Aug. 7, W. HowLANnD, King-street, Smithfield, dealer. 








Baykrnurgey ENLARGED.—W, G, TuckER, Exeter, watchmaker, from Sept. 1 to / 


DEFECTIVE ORIGINAI 


AN Jiu 


BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED.—E. and W. Tuomas, Park-lane, horse-dealers—W. 
Hooxar, Handsworth, Staffordshire, gun-maker. 

BankRurrs.—[To surrender at the Bankrupts’ Court, Basinghall-street.)—R. BEN- 
Nett, East Winch, Norfolk, wine-merchant, Aug. 28, Sept. 8, Oct. 2: solicitors, Ap- 
pleby and Charnock, Gray’s-inn—J. WittiaMs and B. Rogers, Houndsditch, comb. 
manufacturers, Aug. 25, Sept. 4, Oct.2: solicitors, Swain and Co. Old Jewry—J. Lev- 
Ley, Clarendon-square, chymist, Aug. 25, Sept. 4, Oct. 2: solicitor, Mr. Farden, Great 
James-street, Bedford-row—I. Hunt, Surrey-street, Strand, commission-agent, Aug. 
25, Sept. 1, Oct. 2: solicitors, Steadman and Southley, Throgmorton-street—P. CLos- 
ne Harwich, sail‘maker, Sept. 4, 8, Oct. 2: solicitor, Mr. Saunders, Prince’s-street, 

ank, 

BANKRuptTs.—[To surrender in the Country.|;—A. SANDFORD, Sherborne, linendra- 
per, Sept. 10, 11, Oct. 2: solicitors, Vizard and Blower, Lincoln’s-inn-fields —T. 
Wruicut, Sutton-in-Ashfield, Nottinghamshire, grocer, Sept. 3, 4, Oct. 2: solicitors, 
Messrs. Bromley, Gray’s-inn-square—T. Cortey, Shrewsbury, hosier, Sept.7, 8, Oct.2 : 
solicitors, Clarke and Co. Lincoln’s-inn-fields—R. W. Wits, Barnstaple, linendraper, 
Sept. 5, 7, Oct.2: solicitor, Mr. Darke, Red Lion-square—W. D. Hoimg&s, Liverpool, 
merchant, Sept. 15, 16, Oct.2: solicitor, Mr. Back, Gray’s-inn—G. Tuckkr, Coleford, 
Somersetshire, innkeeper, Sept. 17, 18, Oct. 2: solicitors, Messrs. Berkeley, Lincoln’s- 
inn—G. JoHNSON, Manchester, cotton-spinner, Sept. 7, 8, Oct, 2: solicitors, Milne and 
Parry, Temple. 

DivipENvs.—Sept. 16, Henderson, Laurence Pountney-lane, drysalter—Sept. 22, 
Fearnley, Crutchedfriars, wine-merchant—Sept. 14, Parkinson and Duckett, Manchester, 
calico-printers—Sept. 14, Hopkins, Oswestry, ironmonger—Noy, 13, Barnby, Spalding, 
grocer—Sept. 15, Kershaw, Tomlinson, and Fuller, Manchester, machine-makers—Oct. 
16, Hunter, Aston, dealer—Sept. 17. Mathias and Bowen, Harerfordwest, bankers—Sept. 
22, Edenborough, Chittenden, and Bartlett, Queen-street, Cheapside and Manchester, 
warehousemen—Sept. 11, Wadsworth, Bolton-upon-Dearne, Yorkshire, butcher—Sept, 
22, Dollman, Regent-street, East India shawl-warehouseman—Sept. 15, Newman, Luton, 
straw-hat-manufacturer—Sept. 15, Pain, Luton, straw-hat-manufacturer. 

CerriFricates to be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary on or before Sept. 
1l.—Fry, Constitution-row, Gray’s-inn-road, historical-engraver—Davis, Dover-place, 
New Kent-road, carpenter—Pillin, High.street, Southwark, and Canterbury-place, 
Lambeth, hop-merchant—Brown, Greenwich, currier—Penington, Liverpool, money- 
Scrivener. 














LONDON MARKETS. 


CORN EXCHANGE, Fripay, Aue. 21, 

The supply of grain in general this week is unusually small, and the weather still 
continuing very unsettled, somewhat higher prices are obtained for Wheat than on Mon- 
day, though the trade is far from brisk. Barley, Beans, and Peas, sell on full as good 
terms; and Oats of good quality are taken off at an advance of about ls. per quarter. 
In other articles no material variation. : 

Return Price of Grain on board ship, per Quarter, as under :— 
S$. Ss) 8. 8. s. 8s. | Ss. &, 
Wheat, Essex, | Old,......—to—] Maple, ..40 to 42 | Oats, Feed, 16 to 20 

Red, ....48 to 58) Rye,. ... ..30-—33] White, ..30 —34 Fine, ...21—23 

Fine,....64 — 70} Barley, ...:27 — 32] Boilers, ..36— 388} Poland, .. 17 — 22 

Old «oe———| Fine,.... 35 — 36 | Beans, small,40 — 44] Fine, ....28—24 

White, ...60 — 68! Malt, ......50 —58| ‘Ticks,....32—34] Potato, ..28 — 30 

Fine ....683—74) Fine, ....60—62] Harrow, .383—- 40] Fine, ...30—31 

Superfine, 73 — 75| Peas, Hog,..36 —40! Old,.. ...——— 


GENERAL AVERAGE PRICE of CORN, 

Per Quarter (Imperial) of England and Wales, for the Week ending Aug. 14. 
Wheat,.....6- 0-668, 7d. {| Oats .....cccee ooeee a8» Sd. | Beans, .......... 383.10d. 
Barley, ..... «31 4 Rye, ceccccccce cooveSl § POR, « ccscce ole 1G 

AGGREGATE AVERAGE OF THE LAST SIX WEEKS. 
Wheat, «ccccce « 668. Sd. | Oats, .cccccoce socne tS» 40. | Bans, «.cccevse Gums Ide 
Barley,.. ... « « 31 10 | Rye Sc scneses « cosas © Peas, .corecoce » 36 8 
DUTY ON POREIGN CORN. 
Wheat.......... 20s 8d. | Oats o's oc coo 1. SG, 
Barley . . .+ 15 4 | Rye coovsnrcs WD DO 


QUANTITIES and PRICES of BRITISH CORN, &c. 
Sold in this Market during the week ending Tuesday, Aug. 11, from the Returns to 
the Inspector by the Corn Factors.—Imperial Measure. 








Beans ..-... «+. 12s. 6de 
PEAS oc ccccccccce LO G 





Quars. Aver. Quars. Aver. Quars. Aver. 
Wheat .. 2489 .69s. 4d.}{ Oats. . .. 19740 . 23s. 3d. | Beans...... 1599 .. 39s. Ode 





Barley .. 1677... 31 2 215 .. BL B | Peas .. «4. 239... 387 9 
GRAIN (Quarters) arrived from Aug. 10, to Aug. 15, both inclusive. 


Rye .. cee 





Wheat | Barley | Malt Oats Rye Beans | Peas Flour 
English 1777 1148 2256 1211 3d 1875 855 5417 sks. 
Irish — a — 4014 _ _ — 50 
Foreign 10560 100 _ 4195 | - 350 — 4105bris. 








PRICES OF FLOUR. 
Town made persack.... ....+.6Us. to 65s. | Essex and Suffolk, on board ship. . 40s. to 60s. 
Seconds... ...... .6 esereceee 209 — 60 | Norfolkand Stockton .......... 45 — 48 


PRICE OF BREAD. 
The highest price of Bread in the Metropolis is 103d. for the 4!b. Loaf, 
others who sell from a haifpenny to three halfpence below that rate. 


PRICE OF SUGAR. 
The average price of Brown or Muscovado Sugar, computed from the returns made 
in the week ending Aug. 18, is 27s. 6d. per cwt. 
PRICE OF POTATOES, Ave. 11. 
New Potatoes (Ware), 21. 1Us. to 31. 3s. per ton. 


PRICE OF HOPS, Auge. 21. 
Old duty laid at 44,000/. No alteration in prices. 


PRICE OF CANDLES. 

The price of good Store Candles, in the retail shops, is as follows :—Candles, per 

dozen, 8s. 0d.—Moulds, 9s. 6d. 
SMITHFIELD, Fripay, Ava, 21. 

Beef is not much in demand this morning, and the terms of last Monday are, therefore, 
supported with difficulty ; prime Scots only realize our top figure of 4s. 4d. per stone; 
4s. 2d. being the general price of good beasts. Mutton and Lamb have both a tolerable 
sale, without alteration in prices. Veal has a dull disposal, and has gone down 2d. per 
stone from Monday. 





There are 

















To sink the offal—per stone of Slbs. 
Beef .....+..-. 38. Od. to 3s. 4d. to ds. dds} Veal .. .....38. 8d. to 4s. 4d. to 5s. Od. 
Mutton........ 38. 2d.to 3s. 8d.to 4s.4d.| Pork ........4s. Ud. to 4s. 4d. to 5s. Ud. 
amb 4s. 0d. to 5s. Od. 







































Head of Cattle this day....... ... | Beasts, 571 | Sheep, 9520 {| Calves, 324 | Pigs, 130 
Head of Cattle on Monday... . . | Beasts, 2782 | Sheep, 26290 | Calves, 198 | Pigs, 230 
NEWGATE and LEADENHALL—By the Carcase. 

Beef, .....- 3s. Od. to 3s. 84. Veal,...... .%s. Od. to 4s, 8d. 
Mutton,... . 3s. Od. to 4s. Od. Pork, .......38. Od. to 4s, 8d. 

Lamb .. . 4s. 4d. to 5s, Od. 

COPPER ORE SOLD AT REDRUTH, Avcusr 20, 1829. 

~ Tons. . && 
Wheal Towan .....--cccceccccccccccsccccscccccess O28 seseee Logur 
CUE TOWNER. ds oc ice ch SFE chetoccescvidsvoesissse 6 GD es beee j= 06 
Wheal Gorland . ébosecesauneessee ree ° 309 ...... 1767 18 0 
Wheal DAMEEL 5 6c cccccvccccccccccceccsctcccossios BFF sectce 2sGn ae OU 
Tingtang .....0 se sscecccccceceteccecscccsscecesese 232 severe 1053 8 6 
TLCGAVERN oc.ccs Soccccvccecesocce eocsectsscccs © LZ) actets 1682 ION 
Fowey Consols ....c.+ccce cceccccccsee cocscceetee 121 1.2... 58917 6 
Lanescot ...... becbe oe 06 00 cove 1 .c.cce  'T72 T@ 
Wheal Hope ....seeeseeeees 104 sese+e B46 16 0 
Wheal Falmouth...... ..... Bos. BH 29 
Wheal Charlotte .... -.seeeseees ° 2D cocave 101 0 0 
WOINTOEH bc cctk ss ccesce & eoacecesegseeceecseeces "EO Sh.the: aueemmams 


2021 12,] 
Average Standard, £107. 10s. Average Produce, 84. 








544 THE SPEC 





PRICES OF HAY AND STRAW, Ave. 20. 
SMITHFIELD.— _ | WHITECHAPEL.— St. JAMES’s.— 
Hay, ..+.+++++-708.t090s.| Hay, .. ...708.to80s.| Hay,........75s. to 90s. 
Clover, ...-..95 — 105 Clover, .... .80 —100 Clover,.. ...70 — 105 
Straw, .....-40— 45 Straw, .....40 — 44 Straw, ......44 — 48 


COAL MARKET, Ava. 19. 
Ships at Market. Ships sold, Prices. 
184 Newcastle... . scscess L2h..++ eeeee » 268. Od. to Sls. Od. 
B Sunderland .issecessce 8 sececsceveve 288. Ud. to 33a, Od. 














This Day is Published, by R. AckzgrMANN and Co. 96, Strand, 
ORTRAIT of her MAJESTY the QUEEN of PORTUGAL. 
A most highly-finished Engraving (being a Companion Print to the Portrait of 
7A. R.H. the Princess Vicrorta,) engraved by T, Woo.tnortnh, from a Picture by 
-J.Hotmes. Price—Proofs on India Paper, 7s.6d.; Prints, 5s. 
“ One of the most pleasing and satisfactory likenesses of this interesting young per- 
“sonage that fias appeared in any form of art.” —Literary Gazette. 





Seconp Epition. This Day, 8vo. 9s. 6d. 

beatae ai PREACHED IN ENGLAND. 

H By the late Right Reverend REGINALD HEBER, D.D. 

Lord Bishop of Calcutta, formerly Rector of Hodnet, Salop, Prebendary of St. Asaph, and 
Preacher of Lincoln’s-inn. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


'HNHE SCOTTISH SONGS, in two vols., royal 18mo, 12s.; and 
4 The SCOTTISH BALLADS, in one vol., 6s.; edited by ROBERT CHAMBERS, 

/Author of 

The PICTURE of SCOTLAND, (not only the most, amusing, but the most useful 
«companion to the northern tourist); 2 vols. post 5vo. with fine plates, 1/. Is. 

“Exactly what was wanted. By far the most complete collection of Scottish Songs 
-existing.’”—Edin. Weekly Journal. 

“ Evincing indefatigable research and judicious discrimination.”—Edin. Literary 
Gazette, 

** The compilation is excellent.”—Edin. Observer. 

** A tasteful collection.”—Kdin Past. 

* Carefully and judiciously edited. . . . A delightful collection. . . . . We 
vwarmly recommend these volumes to the public.”—A tas. 

“A most admirable coliection, in a cheap and convenient form; interspersed with 
samusing Notes and Anecdotes.”—~Bell’s Life in London. 

“ The best work ofthe kind. . . . The price is very moderate.”— Edin. Advertiser 

* An extremely interesting collection. . . The notes are very curions.”—John Bull 

Printed for WitLiAm Tarr, Edinburgh; and LONGMAN and Co., London. 


This Day is Published, Price 7s.6d. No. VIII. of 
—a" FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
S CONTENTS. 
I. Revolutions of Naples in 1647 and 1648. 
Il. Mozart. 
III. Hieroglyphics. 
IV. Marino Faliero; Lord Byron and Casimir Delavigne. 
V. Letting of Land; Metayer System. 
VI. Spanish Epic Poetry; Ercilla’s Araucana. 
“W2E. Wessenberg and the Roman Catholic Church in Germany. 
WILL The Black Sea and the Caucasus. 
IX.. Méry and Barthelemy; The Son of the Man. 
X. Wistory of the Knights Templars. 
XL. BRosini’s Nun of Monza. 
KII. to XX. Critical Sketches of Latin, German, French, &e. Works. 
Miscellaneous Literary Notices, No. VII1. containing 66 Notices from Denmark, 
Prance, Germany, Italy, Netherlands, Russia, Spain, and of Oriental Literature. 
List.of the Principal New Works publishea on the Continent from April to June, 1829. 
Index to the Fourth Volume. 
No. IX. will be Published in OCTOBER. 
The first Four Volumes may now be had complete, Price 3l. in Boards, 
Published by Treurtren and Wurrz, Treurre., Jun. and Ricursr, Foreign 
Booksellers to the King, 30, Soho-sqnare. 





POPULAR WORKS. 
Just Published by HENRY COLBURN, 8, New Burlington-street. 


WHE BOOK OF THE BOUDOIR. By Lapy Morgan. 
: In 2 vols. post Svo. 21s. 
“ Je n’enseigne pas, je raconte.”—Montaigne. 

Il. PERSONAL and LIFERARY MEMORIALS. By Henry Best, Esq. Author 
«of ** Four Years in France,” and “ Italy as it is.” In 1 vol. 8vo. 14s. 

Ill. DEVEREUX. By the Author of “ Pelham” and “ The Disowned.’ In 3 vols. 
ypost Svo. 3ls. 6d. i , 

“The Novel before us is truly a great Work.”—Literary Gazette. 

IV. A HISTORY of the late CATHOLIC ASSOCIATION of IRELAND, from its 
Minstitution in 1760, to its final dissolution in 1529. By Tuomas Wyss, Jun. Esq.a 
. Member of that Body. In 2 vols. 8vo. 

“Mr. Wyse does not fail to throw a valuable light on those circumstances which 
»enabled religion to become so formidable an agent in Ireland, and which circumstances, 
fit is to be remembered, still exist in all their force.”—Morning Chronicle. 

¥. THE EMPRESS JOSEPHINE’s MEMOIRS: the Third and Concinding Volume; 
ecomprising her Private Correspondence with Napoleon, and with her Family and Friends, 
tIn pest Svo. 10s. 6d. In French, 8s. 

“VI. WRAVELS IN TURKEY, EGYPT, NUBIA, and PALESTINE, in 1824, 1825, 
1826, and 1827. By R.R. MApvEN, Esq. M.R.C.S. In 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 

«© Mr. Madden's volumes are replete with entertainment.”—Sun. 

“VYI. COAPTAIN FRANKLAND’s TRAVELS TO CONSTANTINOPLE, in the 
syears 1927,and 1828. In 2 vols. 8vo. with 38 Plates. Price 31s. 6d. 

Vill. THE NEW FOREST; a Novel. By the Author of ‘* Brambletye House,” &c. 
‘In 8 vols. :post 8vo. 3ls. 6d. ‘ 

IX. DR. GRANVILLE’S TRAVELS TO ST. PETERSBURGH. Second Edition, 
«considerably improved, in 2 vols. 8vo. with a Map and 70 Plates. 

X. MEMOJBS of the KING of SWEDEN. By Witi1am Georce MEREDITH, 
\Esq. A.M. of Brazennose College, Oxford. In 8vo. 12s. 

XI. THE DAVENELS; or, a Campaign of Fashion in Dublin. In2vols. post 8vo. 18s. 


Also, nearly Ready, 
XII. THE EXCLUSIVES! aNovel. In3 vols. 


5 R. BERRY’S PATENT INSTANTANEOUS LIGHTS, 
3 upon a new principle, the most simple and safe, in elegant variety of shape, and 
+ more portable and durable than any other description whatever. Also his Patent Bot- 
*zles without stoppers, for salts, essences, inks, &c.—To be had of Messrs. Savory, Moore 
and Cu., New Bond-street and Regent-street; Fisher and Co., Conduit-street ; Howell 
and James, Regent-street; Bayley and Blew, Cockspur street ; Bramah.and Sons, Pic- 
adilly; Butler and Co., Cheapside; Pidding and Co., Cornhill; G. Tibbs, New Bond- 
-street; Read, Regent Circus, Piccadilly; Sanger and Barker, Oxford-street; Gifford, 
*Strand; Hudson, Haymarket ; Ward, Great Russell-street ; R. A. Coward and J. Mar- 
riner, Cheapside; Complin, Bishopsgate-street ; J. J. Mochi, Leadenhall-street; and of 
the principal Chemists, Perfumers and Stationers, in Town, 
WTYOWER'S FLUID EXTRACT or BARK.—In this Preparation 
are combined the fine and essential qualities of the purest Peruvian Bark, viz. the 
‘Quinine, Cinchonine, and valuable astringent principle in a concentrated state ; it thus 
:affords the readiest means of preparing Bark Draughts of any strength with the utmost 
facility. Prepared by John Towers, Professional Chemist, aud sold in bottles at 2s. 9d. 
4s. 6d. and lls. by Messrs. Butler, Chemists, Cheapside, corner St. Paul’s, London ; 
:Sackville-street, Dublin ; Princes-street, Edinburgh; and the principal Druggists; of 
<whom may be had, TOWER’S CHEMICAL SOLUTION OF CAMPHOR. An ele- 
want preparation, of one of the best medicines of ‘the whole Materia Medica, by which 
ure Camphor may be given in the fluid form of a Draught or Julep. It thus produces 
freshing sleep, eases pain, calms the system, removes recent colds, and may often be 


Piven with effect where opiates wholly fail, In bottles, at 2s, 9d, 4s, 6d, and Ils, 











THEATRE ROYADWE 3LISH OPERA HOUSE, STRAND, 


On Monday, (4th time) The SPRING LOCK. With (6th time 
And (55th and only time during the week) The BOTTLE IMP, 2" WITNEss, 
On Tuesday, will be produced a NEW GRAND ROMANTICK OPERA i 
Acts, (with an introductory Scene) which has been many months in preparatior Three 
entirely new and splendid Scenery, Dresses, and Decorations, to be called one with 
DER VAMPYR, 
Freely translated from the German of WILHELM AUG. WEHLBR 
to the Musick of HEINRICK MARCHNER. ‘VCH, and adapted 
The Characters by Mr. H.'Phillips, Mr. Sapio, Mr. Thorne, Mr. J. 
Smith, Mr. G. Penson, Mr. J, Russell, Mr. Salter, Mr. Minton: teies texts aes a ~ 
Miss H. Cawse, Mrs. C. Jones. 9 n188 Cawse, 
The Chorusses will be on the same extensive scale as in the various GRA 
already produced at this Theatre. ND OPERAS 
a a STAAL a 
ILKS, removing to 186, REGENT-STREET. On the Ist of 
September, the trade of WILKS’S SEWING and EMBROIDERIN 
COTTON, NEEDLE and FINE CUTLERY WAREHOUSE will be entirel . 
moved from the Strand to more extensive premises, 186, Regent-street. On the a "of 
the Opening of the New Establishment, the Old one will be closed, and the sal P| 
Wilks’s Manufactures will, as heretofore, be confined exclusively to ONE HOUSE. 
Wilks, Cotton and Needle Manufacturer, by Appointment, to their Royal Hi hnes : 
the Duchesses of Clarence and Kent, 186, Regent-street. wi 8 


UGGIN’s PATENT VENTILATING BEAVER HATS 

are acknowledged to be the best kind of Hats ever yet invented. 

ceedingly light, weigh only 43 ounces ; will never injure by wet, lose their colour or 

shape ; and will not prevent the egress of Perspiration, which has been so much the 

complaint of Water Proof Hats—often producing head-ache and the loss of hair,— 
Price 2ls. and 26s. ; 

DRAB HATS atthe same price. 
BEST WATER PROOF LIVERY HATS, I8s. 
To be had in London of the Manufacturers only, DUGGIN, and Co. 80, 
near the Post Office. 

LIGHT BEAVER HATS. ane 

ERRING’'S PATENT Black, Drab, and Brown, at 21s. and 265 

These Hats were invented in 1827, weighing 54 ounces, since which period copy- 

ists by hundreds have sprung up in the trade, professing the greatest absurdities hy 

offering Hats too light, and thus injuring the Original Inventor. The advantages of 

PERRING’s HATS over all others are, continued preservation of shape, short naps, and 

lusting colour; in variety of shape they are suited to every phiz, the ordinary one greatly 
improved, the handsome one rendered more fascinating. Carriage, Opera, Travelling 

Naval and Military Hats and Caps in the most extensive variety at economical prices, 

Livery Hats, prime, l6s. Establishments, 86, Strand, eorner of Cecil-street ; 124, Edg- 

ware-road; and at Hammersmith. Wholesale, Retail, and for Exportation, 


They are ex. 


Newgate-street, 








EMPORIUM, GREEK-STREET, SOHO-SQUARE. 

Boe numerous Deceptions practised in Advertisements have ocea- 

. sioned most Persons to suspect every publication. But that the Nobility and 

Public generally may be assured beyond mere assertion that WAGNER and CHAPMAN 

have it in their power to sell in many instances lower than the Manufacturers’ prices, 

the following list will clearly testify; this arises from their extensive purchases being 
continually made for Cash :— 

An assortment of Printed Muslins, which for novelty and extent is unequalled, from 
6d. 9kd, to 22d. Dresses at 2s. 6d. each. 

A quantity of TABLE LINEN, varying from the commonest for kitchen use to the finest 
Silesia and German Damasks, in every size, and wonderfully cheap, amongst which are— 

Good Breakfast Cloths, at Is. 5d.; much larger ditto, at 2s. 3d. to 2s, 6d. 

Capital Dinner Cloths, at 6s. 6d.; some soiled, at nearly half-price. 

Strong Linen Huckabacks, at 4d. 

Diapers for the Nursery, from 3s. 6d. 

Linen Sheefing, at per yard 4d. and 4d.;_ mock Russia ditto, at 7d. 

Full width, without a seam, in every quality. 

Durable Irish Linen, for shirts, from 8d. to 1s. 6d. 

Linen Glass Cloths and Dusters, each 2d, 

Good White Counterpanes, at 2s. 9d. 

Large Blankets for the poor, 2s. 3d. 

Lancashire Fiannels as low as 3d. 

Stout and fine Welsh ditto, from 4d. to 1s. 6d. 

The finest qualities proportionably low. 

Moreens from 9d. and printed Furnitures remarkably cheap. 

Handsome Batieste Dresses, at 2s. 3d. and 2s. 10d. 

Real French Cambric Handkerchiefs, in immense variety, from 12s. per dozen. 

Excellent Persians, in almost every colour, from 44d. to 9d, 

Good Broad Sarsenets, at ls. 3d. 

Rich Gros and Ducape, Is. 9d., 2s. 1d., 2s. 6d. 

A quantity of Satins, at ls. per yard. 

The most magnificent brocaded and figured Silks, at 3s. per yard under the usual prices, 

Good Gauze Ribbons, at 14d. ; handsome ditto at 24d. 

Rich wide splendid ditto, 6d. 

Ladies’ light and dark Kid Gloves, from 4s. 9d, per dozen. 

Very superior, at 6s. 9d. to 10s, per dozen. 

Good white Cotton Hose, 24d. per pair. 

Black and White Silk ditto, 2s. 3d. 

The approved system of business which has gained W. and C. such marked patronage 
being now so universally known, they deem it scarcely necessary to observe, that the 
above list is so correct, that Ladies may rely upon finding every article expressed therein. 
The remaining part of the Stocks of ‘'WO BANKRUPTS, removed from the City, is 
also still on sale, at a very great reduction in prices. Letters, enclosing a remittance, 
attended to with punctuality, as usual, by WAGNER and CHAPMAN. 

Emporium, 4\ and 42, Greek-street, Soho-square. 


OR INDIGESTION, HEARTBURN, &c.—BUTLER's 
COOLING APERIENT POWDERS.—These Powders produce an Effervescing 
Draught extremely refreshing and grateful to the palate, as well as at the same time a 
mild and Cooling Aperient, peculiarly adapted to relieve Indigestion, Heartburn, and 
Nausea, and counteract Acidity in the Stomach. If frequently taken, they will generally 
obviate the necessity of having recourse to Calomel, Epsom Salts, and other strong and 
nauseous medicines, which often debilitate the system without producing the desired 
effects. When taken after too free an indulgenee in the luxuries of the table, particu 
larly after too much wine, the usual disagreeable effects are prevented. Sold in Boxes, 
at 2s. 9d. and 10s. 6d. by Messrs. Butler, Chemists, Cheapside, corner St. Paul’s, Lon- 
don; Sackville-street, Dublin; Princes-street, Edinburgh; and the principal Medicine 
Venders; of whom may be had, ACIDULATED CAYENNE LOZENGES, for Habi- 
tual Sore Throats, Hoarseness, Relaxation of the Uvula, &c., also a refreshing Stimulus 
in Fatigue, Fielfl Sports, &c.; and the ANTACID QUININE LOZENGES, for relieving 
Heartburn, Flatulence, Indigestion, Nausea, Loss of Appetite, Waterbrash, &c, and 

giving Tone to the Stomach In Boxes, at 2s. and 4s. 6d. 

*,* Observe the address of “‘ Messrs. BuTLER,” on the Label. 


HE GRAVEL anp STONE, LUMBAGO, &¢.—HICKMAN's 
PILLS are allowed to be the most successful Preparation for effectually removing 
and preventing the future recurrence of those Disorders which arise from an imperfect 
action of the Urinary Organs, as Gravel and Stone, Lumbago, Pains in the Back an 
Loins, &c. Composed of the most innocent ingredients, this truly valuable Medicine 
relieves the suffering patient from the excruciating tortures of those diseases Lavenped 
any violence or injury to the constitution, and requires no confinement or restraint 0 
diet during its use. Itis one of the oldest Public Medicines extant; and its peculiar 
virtues and efficacy have uniformly maintained the highest reputation. Sold in Boxes, 
at 2s. 9d. and Lls. by Messrs. Butler, Chemists, Cheapside, corner St, Paul’s, London; 
Sackville-street, Dublin; Princes-street, Edinburgh; and the principal Medicine = 
ders; of whom may be had, MORRIS’s BRUNSWICK CORN PLAISTER, an excel- 
lent Remedy for eradicating Corns, Bunions, &c. In Boxes, at 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. 
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